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LONDON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1839. 


TOUSPENGE, 





of Subscrib 





ie or icon for ms Continent, for not less than 3 


in remote places, the weekly numbers are reissued in NB Parts, stitched in a Pry, war and forwarded with the i b 
Months, and in advance, are received u Coq 
ad other Countries not as postage to be paid in London, 28 fr. or li. 2s. the year. "To other countries, the postage in addition. 


Baupry, 9, Rue d 





for the Stamped 


-St.- Honoré, Paris, or at the yoo ‘Omen London. For conn) 


(JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’s COURT 





({EOLOGY.—Proresson Purecirs, F. RS., 
will, at Three o'clock on WEDNESDAY N Ext the 27th 
instant, commence a COU RSE of LECTURES | in GEOLOG 
~~ pres to the useful and popular applications of the 
a Ae College, London. TT. LONSDALE, B.D. Principal. 
22nd Feb. 1839. 
TALIAN LITERATURE.— Professor PEPoLt’s 
Course of LECTURES on the LITERATURE OF ITALY, 
will commence on SATURDAY. the 2nd March, at 3 o'clock in 
the afternoon. The Course will consist of, about aoe 
Lectures, which will be delivered on Mondays and Thu 
gg Cm Ladies or Gentlemen, will be admitted to the In- 
troductory Lecture. The rest of the Course may be attented 
by Gentlemen soe are not Scadents of the College: Fee, 2/. 
aA Y MALDE oe of the Faculty of Arts. 
AS. C. ATKIN IN, Secretary to the Council. 
Galvorsity ie ‘ole: = Feb. th 


HE Nobility, Genty, @ Ke. are respectfully ‘in- 

formed that the cld-ostablihed Firm of COLNAGHI 

a ©O. was in 1885 REMOVED TO No. 14, PALL MALL EAST, 

where the Business has since been carried on under the style of 
PAU L & DOMINIC COLNAGHI 


TYMOLOGY.—Mr. R. —— has collected 
upwards of Three Hundred French Words, (besides man 
English, Italian, German, and Dutch Words,) similar in soun 
and equivalent in mqoning, to an equal number of Words in the 
Arabic Language. anuscript of this little Vocabulary 
may be seen and examined at his Residence, 
. Norton-street, Regent's Park. 


ENGRAVING ON WOOD. 
N OUT-DOOR APPRENTICE WANTED. 


A Lad possessing a taste for the use of the Lead Pencil 
would be preferred. —Apply to Mr. S. Sly, 11, Bouverie-street, 
Fleet-street. 


CHOOL of DESIGN for the EDUCATION 
of ARTISTS ond INSTRUCTION of AMATEURS io the 
THEORY jl PRACTICE of DRAWING and PAINTIN 
very forthe stu gy ofthe Human — 
Seaneainnliy. as rea as in its full developement of perfect 
beauty and yt combined with the principles of Geo- 
metry, Opti ‘erspective, and other branches of the Fine Arts, 
forming also a Probationary School for the Royal Aardony —A 
Vacancy for a Pupil in the House.—Terms may be had at 
6, Charlotte-street. loomsbury, corner of Streatham-street. 


EDUCATION FOR CIVIL ENGINEERS, 
GRADUATE of Cambrid (married), residing 
four miles from Town, , wpe chain obta acloutiiie Hepes 
1835, and of mach ezper 
and Philoso) CVI EDUCATES. YOUNG GENT rE. 
MEN. foe. VIL ENGINEERS. The course of instruction is 
and Arithmetic, Algebra, Geome- 
Sr iiccseretian. Land-Sarveying, Ts Trigonometr, ° vite Practi- 


"Measurement of Hi 
a and Integral | 
matic: 
































Iculus, P Practical “leechanics. Pneu- 
{; Geology, Geome- 

and Perspective. She Pupils have all the com- 
omestic circle.—Terms for Board and Tuition 
e Bendre Guineas per Annum, according to age. 
ng for the Universities, and for the Naval 
A. Mies Collegiate Seciepeoinls offered.— Address 

\e hard & Son's, 187, Piccadilly, 














Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGA eapectl ROOMS. 
Mr. SOUTEOATS tems it . thes he has 


HE THIRD" PORTION "of the “TTBRARY 

of JOHN BRITTON, Esq. F. Author of the * Archi- 
tectural Antiquities of Great Tere 4 The Cathedral Antiqui- 
ties,” ‘The Architectural Dictionary. &c, &c., consisting of a 
Collection of choice and rare ks in Topography, Architec- 
ture, Antiquities, the Fine Arts, Biograph also, several 
Paintings, a Prints, | any gl ta, Geological and 

Cc. 








By moominion of Mr. Britton, the interesting note, intimating 
his purpose of parting with the “above, i is herewith subjoined :— 
* February 15, 1839. 

“ Dear Sir —Finding age cree: pon. and old friends die off, and 
feeling it to be a matter of wo yi: to“ put the house 
in pow hed i intend to part with a e number o yp 
= other objects of Lee and cartosity, which have a 
much in collecting together. 

med to your cnatedy, to submit for — 
m= ou 








of these ia literary friends, 
r forty years—from whose 
sounecis I have derived both use! fuland entertaining information, 
jose subserviency to every demand, either of reason or 
whim, had been uniform, is a painful straggle to 
To ir. So Southgate, * Yours, very s sincerely, 
0. 22, Pleet-street. J. Brirron.” 


THE mero OF ITALIAN PICTURES 
e Rev. Joun SAnprorp. 

Messrs. CHRIST! ek & “MANSON respectfully inform the Nobilit 
and ae ate that on SATURDAY, March 9th, they will 
cael. by UC! TION, at om Goes Room, King-street, St. 

ames lea 
ALUABLE COLLECTION of ITALIAN 
PICTURES, made daring 9 a long residence in Italy, under 
peculiar advantages, by that well-known one 
he Rev. JOHN SANDFORD 
COMPRISING 
Fine Works of most of the great Masters of the 


Florentine, Roman, Bolognese, Venetia 


THE LARGE VICTORIA MEDAL. 
UNDELL, BRIDGE & Co. beg leave to 
announce that they | have this is dar pe publisted. in Silver 


and in Bronze, AMEDAL OF HER in bigh relief, 
3 inches and eighths in diameter, Modelied Sed Engraved by 








and 
s,which have formerly adorned the ce Nebrated Galleries of 
edie s. Mavescaion, | Ricci, Guidi, Colonno, Lorenzi, Batacchi, 
Nero, Rosso, rtosa, Montacatini, | ~~y Nicolini, 
&c. Also some Works i in the Flemish and Dutch Schools. 
May be viewed two days preceding, and C: atalogues had. 


COLLECTION OF PICTURES 
CARVING by GRINLING GIBBONS, and ORNAMENTAL 
vORAE Te JR 
W. MELutsu, Esq. ased. 
“te Mesws. CHIISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, King- 
eet. St. James's square, on SATURDAY, March 16th, at 
y, 
THE ENTIRE AND VALUABLE 
OLLECTION of ITALIAN, FRENCH, 
PLEMISH, and DUTCH PICTURES, 
f'W. MELLISH, rt tbafie sccpeed. 
Bush Hill Park, enfield. 
Removed from thence and fom € 




















treet. 

The Pictures will be Pea in a very genuine state, and com- 
ise a beantifal —e by Claude—a Holy Family by Lasso 
‘errato, of enuenal size—The Reposo, a chef-d'euvre of Mignard 

—and others b: y 
- Vanni x. Deck, 3. Dow, 
Carracci, ughel, N. Poussin, 
D Cs vert, Le Sueur 
Gonzales, jagblonberg, 
F. Huls, | Ridinger, 


iondius, 
+ 





itowe 
ir P. Lely, 
poten. 








Rubens e Hensch, 
Also the celebrated pa i. of the eyciehel of at "Stephen, by 
— Gibbons, quoted by Evelyn, Wal les and Chauncey, 
formerly at Canons—a magnificent le—a heau- 
tiful Ceny of the FL meee Clytie—Large tne and other Pieces 
of old Japan and Oriental Porcelain, Ss 

May be viewed two days p and C bad. 








J 3 As ona ind No. 5, 
ASYLUM Ly LOO-PLACE ob TON a 0. 
lished in 


iO THE HOLDERS ‘OF EQUITABLE 
POLICIES, dated before 1817. 


Assume a Policy for 1000. If the party die before the Ist 
January 1840, the additions, beyond those declared up to 1830, 
would be only 30/. per ann. during the currency of the decen- 
nial period; whereas, ifthe assured eurviNe, a larger per ony fc 
for onery qoer from the t of the i 
be added, by way of furthe r bonus, to the Policy. 

To insure with the Asylum Life Company any sum not ex- 
ceeding 7000/. payable if a healthy ren. now in the 65th year 
of age, should die before the Ist January 1840, would require 
4l. 15s. 3d. per cent. for one year, or a proportional part for the 
broken period of the year ending Ist January, 1840,—or a some- 
— larger premium, if there be deteriorating circumstances in 
the case. 

Thus, the payment of 100/, would be made certain, if death 
should happen, and the Asylum would thereby sustain a loss of 
the difference between the premium received and the sum as- 
sured, whereas, if the party should survive, the bonus of |} 
might immediately be sold for 67/. 7s. present cash. A scale for 
every age from 45 to 95, may be obtained at either of the Com- 
pany's Offices. 














Just OCU in 1 vol. royal 8vo. price 15s., th 
ATALOGUE of the SCIENTIFIC’ BOOKS 
in the ae ARY of the ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Sold by R. & J. E. Taylor, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, London. 
plied for at the Koyal Society's Apartments, Somerset House. 
Positively on Monday, 8vo. 
A NARRA a rv & 
John , Murrey Albemarle-street. 
Sak 
EFLECTIONS in RHY Mon the Wellington 
Memorial and the Column of Napoleon. With Notes. 
way, Piccadilly. 
LIEBIG’S ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
Just published, Part 3, No. 1, price 3s. éd. of 
URNER’S ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY. 
G. tk. Containing the First Portion of an ORI- 
GING" TREATISE on ORGANIC CHEMIST RY, by Professor 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to 
University College, 28, Upper Gower-street. 
No. I. price 2s. 
H E Ss M POS IU YM, 
to a - once a term, containing Articles of Literary 
Criticism, s, ‘Tales, Poetry 
é t bli by W. P. 3 
ut erdge : pu published by P. Grant; and Simpkin & 
RE ASO TE._THE MAGAZINE OF 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY, for MARCH, will contain an 





B. Pistrocct, Chief Medallist of the Royal Mint. 
Price to the Fellows and original Subscribers 10s. ‘To be ap- 
By Sir R. B. HEAD, Bart. 
“ Honour to bs onour is due.” —Holy Writ. 
Sixth Edition. Edited by PROFESSOR LIEBIG and Dr. 
NEW CAMBRIDGE PERIODICAL, 
, &e. 
*.* The First "Number will be published on the Ist of March. 
original and highly interesting paper on this valuable substance. 


Also, in addition to its usual usefal contents, an article on the 
Deep “Tihs ow and : iad and may, phoavatagient Register. 
Vo is now comple a — » with oth 
price 6s. 6d. each oe alt I Hookselle 4 a —— 
‘0. 


is day is aS = Large Sheet, pric: 
"MERCANTILE CHART: exhibiting = 
Fluctuations of the Prices of Consols, Exchequer Bil 


Foreign Exe penges and th be oe Articles of Commerce in 
hqutee, a the last six da’ 


——— Castie-sireet, Holborn; and sold by al 








n 1 vol. 8vo. price MU. 5s. in cloth, 
CONCHOLOGICAL MANUAL 
By G. B. SOWERBY, Jun. Containing Explanations of 
Technical Terms used in describing Shells; Descriptions of 
Genera, with the means of dis ‘wih Table. them; the Systems of 
Lamarck and De lainville, with Tables. Illustrated by up- 
wards of 500 liv etched on Copper- plate es. 
* A few Coloured Copies are preparin: 
tented: reemerie, 50, Great Ruasell-street, ms - 
E FAMILY LIBKAKY, Vow. 
In one edna ae — with - tine Portrait, price 5s, 


HE LIFE of JOHN, “DUKE of MARL. 
BOROUGH. By CHARLES BUCKE. acing Vol. 67 
of the Foenjy Lieery, 
‘o conquer despots is to conquer time.” 
London: prated or Thomas Tegg, 73, Chheavaide and may 








AStuum FOREIGN and DOMESTIC LIFE 


OFFIC. 
70, Cornhill, and 5, Waterloo-place, London. 
The Hon. William Fraser, Chairm 
Maige-Gen. Sir James Law Lusbi .G.C, ie De puty 'y Chairman 
The Asylum was instituted (says ao Historical Sketch of 
Som panies) for fae | express purpose of of aneuring dete- 
° ‘Tiorated lives—lives voles ed by other of off ices, and lives avow- 

“ edly diseased. It has added to its original Cte, the as- 
* surance of select lives on lower terms, and under a greater 
“ variety of modes, than any other office.”” 

ALTERNATIVE, 

Two thirds, only, of the whole life rates, whether for select or 
deteriorated lives, or for persons going abroad, may pai 
down, and the belanse, with interest at 4 per cent. deducted 

m the sum assur 
ASCENDING SCALE OF PREMIUM, 
Beginning at very low rates, and progressing. 
DESCENDING SCALE OF PREMIUM, 
C ing at a price, and descending at will of parties. 


Assurance 





LIBRARY, PRINTS, PICTURES, ETC. 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, King- 
street, St. James’s-square. on hy ESDAY, March Sth, and Two 


following VAL atl UABLE 
HE LE “LIBRARY of BOOKS 
and pe 4 of PRINTS, COLLECTION of ENGRAV- 
INGS, “ORIGINAL PI CTURES and STUDIES, CASTS, &c., 


of that esteemed A ey 
AYLOR, Esq., deceased ; 
AMONG THE BOOKS ARE, 
Peck’s Stanford—Gibson’s Camden—Hollinshed's 
Chronicles, with the Castrations—Stowe's Chronicle—Chaucer, 
= : ee Se 


Dyck’s Portraits the Prints co; ing th 
Siraune and other English and Fores mppising the 
TURES incinde the Social Pinch, the by Me Ta igi 

man: Origin: orks . 
May be viewed two days preceding, an eh’ Catalogues 





FOREIGN, AND MILITARY AND NAVAL INSURANCE, 

Distinct classifications of places, according to salubrity of 
climate ; a specific price for any particular place, or a voyage or 
vo 

Oiticers, whose destinations are not known, covered to all 
parts of the world at a small but fixed extra rate of premium. 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained by appli- 
cation or letter addressed to the Resident Director, 70. Cornhill. 


THE sone Or NEW ae 10NS. 
ready, (gratis), for 
AMILIES “and OOK "SOCIETIES, 
a Select List of few Wore gevered for the use of Sub- 
goribere to —-, om eae ey Con- 
it S, as a single letter, on a) 
cation (past rsere best Periodicals are included in’ 





monthly cc" ‘and the number of ~ L forwarded will Se 

in propo: to, enamber of members torming the Soci 
that adjacent Families in Scotland, lrelar 
pow of England, should unite in forming 





is 
and the more 





a joint subseri 





Pp by order, of all other Booksel 





In 3 vols. small 8vo. with Fourteen Portraits. Eriai 


rISTORY “ the REFORMED RELIGION 
Tee EOWARD SMEDLEY, M.A 
Late Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, Cimmbri 
Rivingtons, St. Panl's Chure hyard, an Seteriee-p lace. 


Juni blished, | 
HE WISDOM and GENIUS of Sin WALTER 


SCOTT ; comprising the choicest Selections from his 
Prose Writings and Poetry, witha Mem oir. 
Po of *'—Spectater, 


me as useful and 
‘this most e' ———— votome, | fall of wisdom, should be in the 
bone ose. 4 hi an —— sf the New Y. Pre. 
the m ini t ie 
sents, ‘and forms on instroctive ands useful veloune.’ yes kare 
Messenger. 
London : LL = ar Paternocter-row. 


eg RP ished, 
By Wn. fi. ‘allen ey Losudaliclt-ctrest. 
OTANY of the HIMALAYAN MOUN- 
TAINS. Illustrations of the Botany and other Branches 
Hore at Cast History of the Himalayan Mountains, and of the 
ra of Cashmere 
J. voese ROYLE, Esq. M.D. V.P.R.S. &e. &e. a 
arts I. to X. imp. 4to. 208. each, with Coloured Plates 
Part, XI. will complete the work). 

“ This will be found to he one of the most scientific and = 
prehensive works of the kind that has ever been published 
Arboretum Britannfeum. 

“A more valuable contribution has rarely been made to 
science of Natural History than by the splendid work of Mr. ‘ne 
Forbes Royle." — Times. 


Also, by the same Author, 
An Essay on the Antiquity o of Hindoo Medicine. 
Includi Introd Lecture e Course of Materi 
Bicaten'Sod There —— ~4 aan 4. Ning? 's College. wre. 


. 6d. boa’ 
* 4 work of immense research and erudition.” — Med. Chirur, 
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HE ANONYMOUS LETTERS. 
Saunders & Otley, Public Library, Conduit-street. 


SERGEANT TALFOURD’S COPYRIGHT BILL. 


HE NORTH BRITON, with a SUPPLE- 
MENT of FOUR ADDITIONAL PAGES. of Sunday 
next, will Jontan the COPYRIGHT BILL. NTIRE; and : 
COMMENTARY on each of its Clauses ; tes in both 
Houses = ro ut T. oa all the Scottish, ‘Metropolitan, and 
Provincial News of the 
Office for Te ice, 13, Wellington-street North. 


In 4 vols. with Portraits of ae. Du Quesnay, Ricardo, and 
Penn, price 20s. bound in cloth, 
A N INQUIRY into the NATURE and 
CAUSES of the WEALTH of neTeom, by ay 
SMITH. With a Commentary, critical ai » by 








NOTICE TO BOOK-BUYERS. No. VII 

OHN RUSSELL SMITH’S ‘OLD’ "BOOK 

S Ms Tog a published his day gratis, on application, or 
0. 4, Old Caemnten-civest, Soho. 


Inafew rw days, a Ne a New Edition age Dy Thousand), 
its, &c. 5 vols. post 8 
EMOIRS 





vo. 
of the LIFE of WILLIAM 
WILBERFORCE. By his SONS. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Now SOM in folio, price 7s. 6d. half-bound, i 2nd edit. of 
AC COMPANION TO THE ATLAS; or, a 
s of Ge eaten Tables on a new plan; forming a 
Cc st rs: re 
‘omp! = yatem rf geography for Tt stp: mee of Schools. 


London: Pa, . & Walford, 18, ~ Paul's Churchyard. 








the Author of * England and America.” 

L ondon: haries Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 

ond Edition. in 8vo. 
HE DUTIES. of OVERSEERS “of the POOR, 

and ASSISTANT OVERSEERS, as the Law now stands, 
pointed out in plain language. By GEORGE DUDGEON, Clerk 
of the Settle Union. 
London: Charles Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street, 

; _ Publishers to the Poor Law Commissioners. 





rice 4s. silk, 


Just published, in foolscap 8vo. 
welve Letters on 


HE CONVALESCENT. 
recovering from Se, 
Mrs. GILBERT, 
Author of ‘ Hymns for qafant Schools,’ ‘Hymns for Infant 
in c 
“ Were there not ten cleansed ?—But where are the nine ?” 
ESUS. 
London: Jackson & Walford, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





¥ RUSSIA AND INDIA. 
Just published, superiorly engraved upen Steel, and neatly 
coloured, price } 
MAP, showing the relative situation of 
RUSSIA *and INDIA; embracing the whole of Persia, 
Cabool, Turkey in Asia, &c. &c., as also the Black and Caspian 
Seas, and part of the Mediterranean; thus including all parts 
of interest in the present state of affairs in the East. 

Betts’s Family Atlas, No. 13, containing France, 
Southern ned, wl Switzerland, and Northern Italy, price 
1s. 6d. coloured, wi i appear. on the 28th. 

London: John Betts, ti 
or through any respe -ctable Bookseller, 


ark Lae pe ’s had seme 
vols. post 8vo. 
ISSERTATIONS on “SUBJECTS of 
SCIENCE connected with NATURAL py eOLocY ; ; 
being the apy Volumes of PALEY’S WO! * 
LORD BROUGHAM. F.R.S., 
And I Siember of the epee Institute of France. 
e same A 
DISCOURSE of NATURAL. THEOLOGY; 
showing the Nature of the Evidence and the Advantages 
ofthe Study. The fourth onion, price 8s. 


ALEY’S NATURAL THEOLOGY, wae 
LL vera Arve NOTES, by LORD BROUGHAM a 
Sir CHARL BELL. To which are added, SUP’ PPLEMEN: 
TARY DISSERTATIONS. by Sir CHARLES BELL. Two 
Volumes. With numerous -cuts, price li. Is. 
London: chars Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 


+ ok 
t, Br aq! ; 








ETTIGREW'S MEDICAL PORTRAIT 
GALLERY.—The 13th No. price 3s. will be published 
Feb. 28, containing Memoirs and Portraits of Dr. BoERHAAVE 
and Bens. TRAVERS, Esq., with illustrative Fac-similes, &c. 
Separate Memoirs, 2s. Proof impressions of the Plates, 2s.: 
before the letters, 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


Just published, price 7s. cloth lettered, ~ Fourth Edition, 
with coloured Plates 

THE LAWS of HARMONIOUS COLOUR. 

P yn. ot adapted to Interior D 


HAY, 
House-Painter and Sennen to the Qu ueen, cantor; Gor 
respondi ne Member of the Society for Promoting 

sign, 
uae Wm. 8. Orr & Co. ; and W. & R. Chambers, Edinburgh. 
In post 8vo. with Plates and Woodcuts, price 6s. 
TREATISE on PHYSICAL GEOGRA- 

PHY, forming the article under that head in the Se 
Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. oe 
TRAILL, M.D. "F.R.S 
Professor of Medival Jurisprudence i in the | University of 


A. & C. Black, Edinb argh ; ‘Simpkin, Mapshell. & Co., 
Whittaker & Co., and Hamilton, Adams, & Co. London 


RAILWAYS AND PUBLIC WORKS IN IRELAND. 
Just published, 
(Cp BSER VATIONS upon the REPORT of the 


IRISH RAILWAY COMMISSIONERS, 
of the Failures ie have already a OR 














occurred under = ast 





vols. “—_ aa 
ATION " L DUCATION, 
its Present State and Rad, inclading a Review of 
the State of Education and the Condition of the povie | in Eng- 
land and Wales, as Ireland , America, , and Spain. 
REDERICK HILL: 
London: Chats Knight & So Lu 
whom also is publishe 
Under the Sentte ndence of the Society y for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. 
HE SCHOOLMASTER ; Essays on Practical 
Education, selected from the Works of Ascham, Milton, 
Locke, and Butler ; from the * Quarterly Journal of Education’ ; 
and from Lectures ‘delivered before the American Institute of 
Instruction. eels: price 12s. bound in cloth. 


‘riday, March 1, will be published, 
H E PICTORIAL pa of SHAK- 
PERE, Part V. KING RICHAR Price La 6d. 

THE QUARTO PICTORIAL BIBLE, art XV., 
price 5s., to be completed in about Sixtess Monthly Parts, form- 
ing Four handsome Volumes. The First, Second, and Third 
V meumnee Bave bor meen p completed, and may be had, bound in cloth. 
price s 

ae BiCrORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, Part 


Pr 
Nie PORTRAIT ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PIC- 
TORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, Part XIII. price 2s., to be 
og ae ted in Twenty Monthly Parts. The Portraits contained 
os art XI{. are—Ropney, ReyNoups, Smeaton, HUNTER, 
and GisBon 
THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 
A New Translation, by E. v. LANE rn pargerous Yootcnt 
Illustrations, after t Desi 
eu E JOUR LOF THES STATISTICAL 'SOCLETY 
2 y lon non. No. XI. Price 1s. 6¢d.—Also the First Volume 
7K 
NIGHT’ ‘§ PATENT ILLUMINATED MAPS: 
dik aet RAL Series—Part III. Countries between Rome and 
Jerusalem, faring the time of the Apostles. Armenia. Price 9d. 
IND TRIAL GUI — —Tue Guive TO SERVICE— 
Tue No anand MAID, price 
London: Charles Kuight & Co. Ludgate-street. 


PORTRAITS OF THE BISHOPS AND CLERGY. 
This day is published, price only Sixpence, Bsa beautiful 
Portrait of the ArcuBisHnopP or Yo 
YHE CHURCH MAGAZINE, under the direc- 
tion of CLERGYMEN of the CHU RCH of ENGLAND, 
and in defence of the Church against Romish and other Dis- 
3 
“he CHURCH MAGAZINE for January (FOURTH Edition) 
contains a beautiful PORTRAIT — of LONDON. 
‘The Februar ay a men f the Rev. Dr. HOOK, Chap- 
lain to the Qu Apel d May, Likenesses of the Rev. 
ED WARD BI o KERST TH. "Rector of Watton, porte, and the 
Rev. G. TOW ND, Prebendary of Durham c. Por- 
wooo < of ater Dis Dintnpuished Clergymen will follow i in the suc- 
ceedi 

The PeHUL RCH ‘MAGAZINE has already obtained a very wide 
circulation, and_ been b 
the Dublin Evenin 
Nottingham Journal, Liverpool Courier, my Herald, Bath 
Post, Newcastle Journal, Hampshire Advertiser,Chester Gazette, 
North Devon Advertiser, Chester Courant, Gloucester Chronicle, 
and other publications. 

Advertisements for the cover, books for review, and commu- 
nications for the Editor, to be addressed, postage free, To the 
Editor of the Church h Magazine, at Mr. B. Wertheim’s, Book- 
seller, 34, PPutliched eB. Wen oa, P, a 

ndon: plis' ertheim, 14, mteEneateneow s an 
to be had of all Booksellers} in the Kingdom 


te-street ; 











Packet, John ohn Bull, Manchester Courien 





t Boards and Commissions connected w Public 
Works! in Ireland. Addressed to ibe. Right Ho the i t 
Duncannon. By GEORGE LEW MeTH H. ee ee 
Henry Hooper, Pall pel East. 

ONE THOUSAND NEW FACTS. 
Now ready, witha a Lf Fad tate } a Bowditch, and other 


EAR-BOOK ri FACTS: in SCIENCE and 
ART; exhibiting the most important Discoveries and 
Improvements of the 
iP er ke f the CANA OF pores.” 
web AL and ‘Ushi ARTS 
1: — ATUR Nm PHILOSOPHY. 
IIL. me SCIENCE. 
IV. ee pee 
V.—ZOOL 
VI-—BOTA ANY 
VII-—GEOLOGY and MINERALOGY. 
VII. aa and METEOROLOGICAL PHE- 


A 
1X.—GEOGRAPHICAL DISCOVERIES. 
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REVIEWS 


Edinburgh Cabinet Library—Scandinavia, An- 
cient and Modern. By A. Crichton, L.L.D., 
and H. Wheaton, L.L.D. Edinburgh, Oliver 
& Boyd. 

Cabinet Cyclopedia— Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway. By the Author of ‘ The History of 
Spain and Portugal.’ Longman & Co. 

History is perhaps, in its nature, the most un- 

stable portion of man’s intellectual domain. 

Events, when they once pass by, are placed be- 

yond the sphere of mutability, but we must be 

careful to distinguish between events and our 
knowledge of them. The records of what are 
called historical facts are usually so disfigured 
by misapprehension, so mixed up with opinions, 
so coloured by individual or party feelings, that 
the true interpretation of them is a problem cal- 
culated to try the powers of the most highly 

ifted and best trained understanding, and which 

admits, after all, of only an approximate solution. 
Notwithstanding the visible rapidity with which 
scientific improvements go forward, science, with 
all its speculations, is fixedness itself compared 
to that pretended chronicler of facts, history. 
Paradoxical as this assertion may at first sight 
appear, its reasonableness will become manifest 
on a little consideration. After all the labours 
ofa Newton, a Euler, a Lagrange, and a Laplace, 
the young mathematician at the present day is 
still satisfied to commence his labours with a 
treatise written wo thousand years ago. But 
what historian o’ the present age will rest satis- 
fied with the statements or acquiesce in the 
decisions of Herodotus or Livy? As the world 
grows old it acquires more self-knowledge ; it 
obtains a deeper insight into the nature of the 
social compact, and of political institutions ; and 
as often as it turns to contemplate the past, it ex- 
pects to find such a view unfolded as corresponds 
with the vantage ground of its latest experience. 
Just as the astronomer re-calculates from time 
to time old observations with improved tables, 
and changes results, even while he admits the 
correctness and authenticity of his materials; so 
the historian is justified in repeating with a riper 
sagacity the investigation of events, and in clear- 
ing them, as far as possible, from the errors in- 
duced by interested representation, credulity, 
or false reasoning. At the present day, the in- 
dustry of writers accumulates more than time 
destroys, and extensive researches in various 
departments of knowledge connected with his- 
tory are continually throwing new lights on past 
events: so that the sources of history are con- 
stantly increasing ; and a more comprehensive 
acquaintance with facts, with deeper knowledge 
of principles, is what is now called for in histori- 
eal composition. 

These observations may be easily illustrated 
by a reference to Northern history. It was 
during the last century, and chiefly in the latter 
half of it, that, the historical literature of the 
North rose into eminence. The Icelandic col- 
lections of Arne Magnusen prompted the genius 


_ of Holberg, and fed the learning of Schcening 


and of Suhm, the latter of whom may certainly 
be ranked among the best modern historians. 
From that time the Muse of History has had 
many illustrious followers in the North; and, as 
1s usually the case in the progress of historical 
learning, the love of voluminous compilation 
has led on to that of minute and critical research. 
The historian has now become an antiquarian, 
and searches into all the records and early 
monuments af Scandinavia with a narrow scru- 


: - which nothing can escape. It needs hardly 


be remafked that the early history of Northern 
urope lost a the elaboration of it 
Was postponed till the last century. A few scraps 





of information, to be sure, may have perished in 
the middle ages, but their loss was more than 
compensated by the extinction .of the motives 
which biassed contemporary writers, as well as 
by the superior faculty of tracing the relations of 
political events, and the numerous sources of 
collateral information belonging to a more ripe 
and cultivated age. During the half century, 
or a little more, which has elapsed since the ap- 
pearance of Suhm’s masterly work, political 
philosophy has made great progress, it has put 
off the dogmatical to take the experimental and 
arithmetical form ; and the statistics of Denmark 
and Sweden respectively have been treated of in 
able and recent works by Nathanson and For- 
sell. At the same time Rask, Finn Magnusen, 
and Grimm have brought no common learning 
and acuteness to bear on the ancient languages 
and common origin of the Scandinavian and Teu- 
tonic races. Thus the labours even of Suhm 
already require to be retouched and completed 
in some essential particulars. And why should 
we suppose that this process of completing’ and 
reconstructing will not need to be frequently 
repeated by succeeding generations, or that the 
necessity for it is confined to the North? Un- 
questionably, so long as civilization continues to 
advance, all history will require from time to 
time to be remoulded, so as to suit the constantly 
growing refinement of apprehension in all that 
regards the fate of society. 

From the reflections which apply to history in 
general, we now proceed to a few arising from 
the consideration of northern history ; our object, 
however, being, not to expatiate in dissertations 
on so wide a field, but merely to call attention to 
one or two prominent topics, the despatch of 
which will enable us’ to abridge our remarks on 
the works now lying before us. The first thing 
which strikes us in casting our eye over the his- 
tory of the north is the identity of race of the 
different nations inhabiting Northefn and Middle 
Europe. From England to Transylvania, from 
the Alps to Iceland and North Cape, Europe is 
occupied by one family of nations, offering even 
at the present day in their cognate tongues clear 
proofs of a common origin; and the roots of the 
numerous words which they have in common 
may be traced, with few exceptions, tothe Zend, 
or language of ancient Persia. 

Further, the historical inquirer cannot fail to 
have his curiosity excited by the great energy 
and enterprise of the ancient Northmen, and to 
feel the necessity of fully explaining those cir- 
cumstances of nature or education which nur- 
tured that bold spirit. He will perceive, also, 
that the peculiar energy of the ancient North 
was rather social than political. It consisted in 
a coherence in small rather than in large com- 
munities; and hence the Northmen, under their 
general title, had a reputation far surpassing 
that of the northern kingdoms. Hence, also, the 
progress of civilization, and the political organi- 
zation consequent upon it, have gradually invert- 
ed the order of things in the north ; and the glens 
of Norway and sea marshes of Denmark, once 
the prolific nurseries of piratical sea kings, have 
lost their relative importance, and are now vir- 
tually ruled by the plains which they once 
ravaged, 

Again, the maritime expeditions and the con- 
quests to which the Northmen were impelled 
either by their necessities or by the love of 
adventure connected with roving habits, had 
many important consequences on which the his- 
torian ought to dwell, but to which no allusion 
is to be found in ancient chronicles ; indeed, this 
chapter of the history of the North, to be written 
well, ought to be investigated in the spirit of the 
present day with the general history of civiliza- 
tion always in view, and the widest range of 


contemporaneous illustration. But there is one 
of those expeditions which, from its influence on 
the literature of northern history, deserves pecu- 
liar attention; we allude, of course to the colo- 
nization of Iceland. In that secluded spot the 
Northmen soon learned to beguile their long 
winter’s evenings with the repetition of their 
Sagas or historical records. ‘Their literary com- 
positions date from the middle of the twelfth, but 
their traditions go back with perfect clearness to 
the latter half of the tenth century; and in the 
Icelandic Sagas we find preserved in perfect 
freshness and integrity the language, manners, 
and history of the Northmen eight centuries ago. 
The history of the North owes, at the present 
day, not a little of its clearness and authenticity 
to Icelandic literature. 

The ancient laws, usages, and language of the 
North will be found to illustrate in various ways 
the constitution and legal phraseology of our 
own country; and these are matters which we 
expect to see amply set forth in a history of the 
North, written in English at the present day. 
For instance, lands were disposed of in the North 
previously to the days of land-surveying, in un- 
divided allotments, called fields, which were and 
are at this day pronounced in a part of Norway 
feuds, and hence the Latin feodum, the knight's 
fee, and feudal system. The lords or owners of 
the soil were of course subjected to a tax, in the 
progress of political developement, proportioned 
to the value of their fields or territorial domains; 
but as they were not prevented by law from 
usurping the sovereignty of the unappropriated 
lands in their vicinage, their estates soon swelled 
far beyond their assessed fields, and, disorders 
arising in consequence, laws were repeatedly 
made to check the evil, which laws invariably 
drew a distinction between the lands situated 
beyond the soc or parish in which was situated 
the lord’s field or original domain, and those 
within the soc, which latter he was permitted to 
retain. Here, then, we see at once the origin of 
tenure in socage, which has so completely mysti- 
fied all our legal antiquaries. It is also worth 
while to observe that the feudal system, asit 
originally existed in the North, did not imply a 
tenure of land derived from the crown. at 
was a modification of the feudal system, the real 
value and tendency of which deserves to be 
carefully and cautiously examined. 

From these general considerations we now 
turn to the works of which the titles stand at 
the head of this article: and first comes Scan- 
dinavia, written for the ‘Edinburgh Cabinet 
Library,’ by Crichton and Wheaton. Mr. Crich- 
ton is already advantageously known to the 
—_ by his history of Arabia, and Mr. Wheaton 

y an account of the Northmen, written during 
a protracted residence in Copenhagen. The 
volumes on Scandinavia now before us are such 
as might have been expected from the opportuni- 
ties enjoyed by one of the authors, and the abilities 
of both. They are very agreeably, and even 
elegantly written; show a considerable know- 
ledge of northern literature and a clear judg- 
ment; and are in every way calculated to form 
a valuable accession to our popular historical 
literature. We must, however, observe that Mr. 
Crichton, by relying too much on Mr. Wheaton’s 
collections, has allowed some works of great 
interest, recently published in the north, to 
escape his attention, such as Fryxel’s popular 
History of Sweden ; and, what is of still greater 
importance, the account of the early discovery 
of America by the Northmen, published in 1837 
by the Society of Northern Antiquarians at 
Copenhagen. Indeed, the important topics which 
we have above enumerated are all treated by Mr. 
Crichton in what appears to us too negligent a 





manner; and he also incurs, in some degree the 
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reproach which falls on most writers of popular 
histories, of crowding together too many details, 
and of forgetting the history of mankind to write 
that of conspicuous individuals. But still we 
can pronounce Mr. Crichton’s Scandinavia to be 
an excellent compendium of Northern History. 


The history of Denmark, Sweden, and Nor- 
way, in the ‘Cabinet Cyclopedia,’ though written 
by the author of the excellent History of Spain 
in the same collection, appears to us to be a 
signal failure. That he should stumble in his 
progress might have been expected from his 
slip-shod commencement; which is as follows: 

“Inquiries into the origin of nations have never 
been productive of much good. Over that of all, with 
the single exception of the Jews—an exception which 
we owe to inspiration—a cloud hangs, that no learn- 
ing, no criticism can penetrate. It is easy to be specu- 
lative—it is easy to be ingenious—it is easy to make a 
considerable parade of learning by citing the opinions 
of various writers, and by attempting toshow how little 
dependence is to be placed on any one of them ; but, 
though the vanity ofan author may be thus gratified, 
his labour must be useless. If he hasnot authority or 
legitimate inference for what he advances, he is worse 
than uselessly, he is perniciously employed: he is 
wasting his own time and that of his readers, and he 
is involving the subject, which he ought to elucidate, 
in greater confusion than it was before. Thus every 
age and every writer adds to the mass of fable, or at 
least of uncertainty, until the truth is for ever hidden 
beneath it.” 

Our readers will be surprised to learn that a 
writer who deals so summarily with the origin 
of the northern nations, and seems so unwilling 
to swell the “ mass of fable and uncertainty,” 
should yet devote an entire volume to the history 
of the North during the Pagan ages, and should 
feel so conscious that he has compiled a large 
measure of fable, as to state in his preface that— 
“ If the present volume be one of entertainment 
chiefly, the next will be one of instruction.” We 
confess that we hardly expect to find this pro- 
mise of improvement realized. We observe that 
the writer in the ‘Cabinet Cyclopzedia’ does not 
once cite any of the eminent northern historians 
who might be adequate to guide him. He quotes, 
indeed, whole pages from Saxo Grammaticus, 
and from the Sagas which have been published 
with Latin versions ; but of the labours of Sche- 
ning, Suhm, Petersen, and Geijer he seems to 
know nothing ; and hence we are not surprised 
that even after getting rid of the difficult ques- 
tion of the origin of the Northmen, he should 
still wander in fable and uncertainty. In his 
preface there is an apology for the injudicious 
character of his work, as singular as it is inade- 
quate. He says,—‘ Another reason for dwelling 
on the earlier and more obscure events has been 
the wish to deviate as much as possible from a 
recent popular work in the ‘Edinburgh Cabinet 
Cyclopzdia [Library].’ Two publications on the 
same subject, and designed for the same class of 
readers, would scarcely be required, unless they 
were distinguished from each other in their man- 
ner of treating it.” 


Now one can hardly suppose that a historian 
in the ‘Cabinet Cyclopzdia’ could seriously in- 
tend writing a supplement to the ‘ Edinburgh 
Cabinet Library,’ but besides, Mr. Crichton has 
by no means avoided the early history of Scan- 
dinavia. Nay, he also apologises for allowing 
too large a space to the heroic ages of the north, 
so that if the writer in the ‘ Cabinet Cyclopzedia’ 
sought to differ as much as possible from the 
rival work, he deviated, we are sorry to say, not 
so much from the plan of Mr. Crichton’s Scan- 
dinavia, as from the good taste and sound his- 
torical criticism discernible in that work. The 
writer in the ‘Cabinet Cyclopedia,’ so far from 
illustrating any one of the important topics which 
we have enumerated above, seems almost to 
avoid every subject of serious inquiry. He gives 





at considerable length the history of Olaf, the 
first Christian king of Norway, but yet omits 
some of the most important events in the rei 

of “that precious saint,” as he familiarly styles 
him. It was Saint Olave, as the Norwegian 
king was afterwards entitled, who sent Leif to 
Greenland in the ships which soon after made the 
discovery of America. But the Sagas relating 
these events, though published in 1837, were 
evidently unknown to the writer in the ‘ Cabinet 
Cyclopedia.’ But he does not even once allude 
to the discovery and colonization of Greenland ; 
no, nor even the colonization of Iceland, a point 
so important in northern history as to deserve 
the minutest attention of sober and reflecting 
writers. In the volume of the ‘ Cabinet Cyclo- 
= now before us, we find but one allusion to 

celand, which is as follows :— 

“ His (Harald’s) purpose was to subdue Iceland, 
with the sarcastic poets of which he was offended ; 
but he had more solid reasons for the conquest than 
those assigned by the chronicler. That island, like 
the Orkneys, was the resort of pirates whenever they 
were defeated in Scandinavia. His desire to explore 
the state of Iceland before he invaded it has given 
rise to a legend which may be mentioned for its 
novelty. He persuaded a wizard—no doubt a Finn 
—to change his form, and repair to that island. No 
form seemed so judicious as that of a large fish ; and 
under it the magician made the voyage, without the 
incumbrance of ships or men. But his ingenuity 
availed him little. On attempting to land at the 
first bay, a huge dragon forced him to seek the deep. 
At another, a large bird equally opposed his landing. 
If the east and north of the island were thus guarded, 
surely the west coast, which was then, as now, wholly 
unfrequented, would be more accessible. The hope 
was vain; a fierce bull advanced into the water to 
meet him. Nor was the southern coast more hos- 
pitable: as he attempted to land he perceived a huge 
giant, whose head was higher than the hills, and 
whose hand was graced witha ponderous bar of iron. 
To attempt the conquest of a region guarded by local 
deities, or by extraordinary magic, was hopeless ; and 
the baffled Finn returned to Denmark.” 

It is the east, and not the west coast of Iceland 
which is, and always was, unfrequented: but of 
course accuracy in matters of this kind is need- 
less in a tissue of romance intended only for 
amusement. We regret to see a writer, who has 
already given such excellent proof of his ability, 
engaged in a work for which he appears to be 
wholly unprepared, and paar to promul- 
gate wrong views of history for the sake of palliat- 
ing his conscious deficiency. 





An Essay on Probabilities, and on their Appli- 


cation to Life Contingencies and Insurance 


Offices. By Augustus De Morgan. 

man & Co, 
Mr. Owen, in his Harmonious Speculations, 
however unfortunate he may have been in his 
mode of carrying out his own ideas, was only 
following the impulse of the age in which he lives: 
co-operation and mutual guarantee being the 
leading features in the civilization of the nine- 
teenth century. In no department is this more 
strikingly progressive, than in that of life insur- 
ance ; a practice which is adopted not merely for 
facilitating the raising of capital to young begin- 
ners, but for the warding against those evils 
which flesh is heir to, and which lie in wait for 
such families as must trust to the personal ex- 
ertions of their head for subsistence and comfort. 
In the professional class, more especially, it is 
considered almost a duty to make considerable 
present sacrifices, for the sake of a‘ bond of cer- 
tainty ;” yet, even among tliis class, the most let- 
tered portion of the community, there are few 
sufficiently acquainted either with the principle or 
the practice, by which they are to benefit. A ge- 
neral opinion prevails, that the doctrine of proba- 
bilities bein conversant with the higher branches 
of the mathematics, is, as Polonius would say, 


Long- 





“out of thy sphere.” The fact indeed is true, by; 
the inference erroneous. “To understand the de. 
monstration of the method of La Place,” says 
our author, “‘ would require considerable mathe. 
matical knowledge ; but the manner of using his 
results may be described to a person, who poy. 
sesses no more than a common acquaintance 
with decimal fractions.”’ To effect this limited 
purpose is the object of the work before us; and 
in attempting the task, Mr. De Morgan has con. 
ferred an obligation on the public, and has pro. 
duced a aol which will, we hupe, become 
(according to its kind) popular. The prevalent 
ignorance of the principles upon which insurance 
is undertaken is the parent of much pecuniary 
loss to both the insurer and the insured. Fey 
understand precisely what they are doing, or the 
calculations on which their bargain is founded, 
Hence a competition amongst rival establish- 
ments to outbid each other, on the one hand; 
and, on the other, a disposition in their cus- 
tomers to run to the most tempting, in preference 
to the safest companies. Strangely enough, the 
parties forget the leading motive of their own 
action, and fall into the error of insuring upon 
terms that are not, and cannot be, sure, 

As Mr. De Morgan addresses that class of 
readers, which is acquainted with decimal frac- 
tions and no more,—so we shall, in the present 
article, direct a few remarks to those whose 
knowledge is yet more circumscribed; and for 
this purpose, shall quote the practical results 
obtained by the author, without incumbering 
ourselves with the processes from which they 
flow. First, then, as to the act of insurance, 
and the benefits to be looked for from this mode 
of investing surplus income :— 

“ Probably, if the following question were put toall 
those whose lives are now insured, What is the a¢ 
vantage which you derive from investing your sur 
plus income in an insurance office? more than half 
would reply, The certainty of my executors receiving 
asum at my death, were that to take place to-morrow, 
This is but half an answer; for not only does the 
office undertake the equalization of life, as above de- 
scribed, but also the return of the sums invested, with 
compound interest. No one can form an accurate ides 
of such an establishment, who does not consider it 
as a savings bank, yielding interest, and interest upon 
interest. This is the reason why an office which 
charges for its insurance more than it is worth, as an 
insurance, may nevertheless put its contributors ina 
better position than they could have held if there had 
been no such institution. To make this clear, let us 
consider the working of a simple investment office, 
A large number of individuals subscribe a sum, which 
they intrust to an individual or a company to em- 
ploy, yielding them the return at some fixed, but 
distant period. Let each share be 100 The bes 
thing which an individual could do with such a small 
sum, so as to have perfect security for its return, 
would be to invest it in the funds, at 34 per cent. 
He might also invest the interest, and thus obtain 
compound interest: but it is not easy for an indivi- 
dual to dothis. Unless he provide an agent to draw 
the dividends immediately on their becoming due, 
various circumstances will happen to prevent the im- 
mediate investment of thé interest. It is not at all 
an unfair calculation to suppose that, upon each half 
yearly dividend a month will be lost, so that nominal 
compound interest for forty-two years will only be 
really for thirty-five years. * * On thé other hand, 
a company, or a skilful individual who can command 
large sums of money, can always make the best inter 
est which the market will afford. * ® A company, 
employing the whole time of a person or persons 
skilled in money matters, and having continual large 
investments to make, can realise not only more in- 
terest, but so much more, that there shall remain a 
surplus worth considering, after the skill employed 
has been paid for. It is not assuming too much to 
say that, all expenses paid, they can command 3$ 
per cent. compound interest. * * Hence 11, im- 
proved during the average life of an individual aged 
twenty years, would become 44/.” c 

In the eyes of the insurer, the certainty 1% 
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all question, the great object which he 
js desirous of obtaining ; and it is, perhaps, the 
only motive directly present in his imagination 
one first formation of his intention. In his way, 
however, to the market, he begins to look at 
another,—namely, the obtaining certainty upon 
the cheapest terms. Mr. De Morgan clearly 
ints out the basis on which cheapness should 
calculated, so as not to risk the certainty 
itself; but the data from which his conclusion 
js drawn, come not within the scope we have 
adopted. Suffice it, that an office must provide 
not merely against the possible inaccuracy of 
the tables, and of the average struck from them, 
put against such an accidental fluctuation in the 
actual mortality, as might exceed the average. 
No insurance office,—not even a society of mu- 
tual insurance, therefore, could afford to give 
the insured the full benefits anticipated upon its 
calculations. 

Among the different insurance offices, different 
views are taken respecting the quantum of addi- 
tional per centage requisite for neutralizing the 
above risks. “ The state of opinion upon this 
matter is somewhat unsettled; one party advo- 
cating the practice of approaching near to the 
line which separates security from insecurity ; 
another insisting upon what appears to the first 
a most superfluous degree of caution.” Without 
following the author into his account of these 
various risks, and the method of avoiding them, 
we shall remark only, that the insurer who is 
pot capable of making his own calculations, must 
trust mainly to character; and should always 
bear in mind that what he wants is security ; 
and while he pays for insurance against the 
hazards of life, he should be content to expend 
an additional trifle to insure against the hazards 
of insurance itself. ‘The general conclusion on 
this part of the subject is thus stated by our 

or :— 

“ Any insurance office charging only real premiums 
(increased for expenses of management) must inevi- 
tably have its phases of solvency and insolvency, at 
the very best. * * And though, in consequence of 
the smallness of the portion which the office risks 
upon one hazard, a very small mathematical ad- 
vantage might be sufficient, yet, so long as the neces- 
sity for such an advantage exists, and its absolute 
amount is unknown, so long must an office guard 
itself by requiring, in the first instance, a sensible 
addition to the real premiums.” 

A certain increase of premium is also requisite 
to meet the expense of collateral guarantees to 
the insurer, where that advantage is offered. On 
this head, Mr. Morgan observes,— 

“A very common security or guarantee to the 
public is the announcement of a large subscribed 
capital, either paid up in whole or part, or liable to 
be called for. This is equivalent to the personal 
security of a number of shareholders, collectively 
making themselves answerable for the engagements 
of the office up toa certain amount. Such a pro- 
Vision in itself is an obvious good ; but, it being re- 
membered that this security must be paid for, it be- 
comes a question how much it is worth, and whether 
it may not be bought at too high a price. It is easily 
understood that the consideration which tempts men 
to lend names or money to an insurance office, is the 
offer of payment for the risk, or of higher than market 
interest for the money. If the capital be paid up, 
the office makes common interest upon it, which is 
returned, with an augmentation, to the proprietors 
[lenders]: if the capital be only paid in part, or merely 
nominal, still the office has to pay something more 

it receives.” 

From this it is evident that a large subscribed 

ital is by no means an advantage. 

e rate of premium, then, is, or ought to be, 
greater than the liabilities, plus the various ex- 
penses of management; and this surplus, were 
there no competition, would go to increase the 
aay of the insurers. Competition, however, 

introduced the establishment of societies for 





mutual insurance; and in proprietary offices, 
has enforced occasional returns of the surplus 
on various conditions. These tend to confuse 
the judgment of the uninitiated; but the author 
gives a very clear notion of the spirit in which 
such offers should be regarded, by the party de- 
sirous of becoming insured. 

“ The following considerations might be addressed 
to any person who intends to insure his life :—You 
are aware that the premium demanded of you is, 
avowedly, more than has hitherto been found suffi- 
cient for the purpose, the reason being, that it is im- 
possible to settle the exact t, on t of 
our not knowing whether the future and the past will 
coincide in giving the same law of mortality, and the 
same interest of money. The surplus arising from 
this overcharge, for the future existence of which it 
is hundreds to one, is now at your own disposal, and 
you must choose between one office and another, ac- 
cording to your intentions with regard to its ultimate 
destination. Firstly, if you doubt the general secu- 
rity of the plan of insurance, and are desirous of an 
absolute guarantee, independently of accumulations 
from premiums, there are offices which will, in con- 
sideration of the surplus aforesaid, pledge their pro- 
prietary capitals for the satisfaction of your ultimate 
demand upon them. Secondly, if, being of the opi- 
nion aforesaid, you think the whole surplus too much 
to pay for the guarantee, there are proprietary offices 
which retain a part of the profit in consideration of 
the risk of their capital, and return the remainder. 
Thirdly, if you wish the surplus premium, as fast as 
it is proved to be such, to be applied in obviating 
the necessity of any further overcharges, there are 
offices which divide the profits during the life of 
the insured, by means of a reduction of premium. 
Fourthly, if you wish the surplus to accumulate, and, 
feeling confidence in your own life, are willing to risk 
losing it (the surplus, remember) entirely if you die 
young, on condition of having it proportionally in- 
creased if you live to be old, there are offices which 
divide all or most of the profits among old members. 
Fifthly, if you would prefer a certainty of profit, die 
when you may, there are offices which at once admit 
new members who die early to a full participation in 
all advantages. The choice between these several 
modes must be made by yourself, according to your 
own inclinations, views of fairness, or particular cir- 
cumstances.” 


Before we conclude, we must find room for a 
few sensible observations touching the commis- 
sion allowed to the bringer of recruits :— 

“Commission, in general, means either a per 
centage paid to a factor for the transaction of busi- 
ness, or a voluntary relinquishment in favour of the 
person who brings business of a part of the profit 
which the said person, being honourably free to choose 
between one competitor and another, has brought to 
the trader, who, therefore, allows the commission. It 
answers to the profit which the retail dealer is allowed 
by the wholesale merchant from whom he buys. 
But, when an insurance office announces to the soli- 
citor, attorney, or agent of a party desiring to insure, 
that they will allow him a liberal commission, the 
term has a different meaning. As between one office 
and another, the attorney is in a judicial capacity; and, 
as regards his client, he is already the paid protector 
of the interests of another person. He has, therefore, 
no liberty of choice between one office and another, 
but is already bound to choose that which he judges 
best for his client. All who have written on the 
subject of late years have attacked this bribe, for such 
it is ; but they have directed all their censures against 
the offices, as if they were the only parties to blame. 
If, indeed, the bribe had been offered to the needy 
and ignorant only, this partial distribution of blame 
might have been allowed ; but when the parties who 
receive the bribe are men of education, and moving 
in those professions which bring the successful to 
affluence, I do not see the justice of allowing them 
to escape. I have little doubt that an increasing sense 
of right and wrong will banish this unworthy practice, 
either by failure of givers or receivers. A barrister 
cannot [honestly] offer an attorney commission on 
the briefs which he brings, nor can a physician pay an 
apothecary for his recommendation; a jury never 
receives a hint that the plaintiff will give commission 
on the damages which they award; and the time will 








come when the offer of money to a person whose 
unbiassed opinion is already the property of another, 
will be deemed to be what it really is, namely, bribery 
and corruption. It is one among many proofs how 
low is the standard of collective morality ; and how 
easy it is for honourable individuals to do in concert 
that from which they would separately shrink.” 

This is perfectly true, and we may probably 
take a convenient opportunity to enlarge on and 
illustrate the subject, by directing attention to 
some curious examples, in which “ the paid pro- 
tectors of the interests of others” have been led 
astray by a little glimmering of their own sup- 
posed interests, and by ven | proof that there 
are other misleading causes besides ‘‘ commis- 
sion.” In the meantime, we may observe that 
the party to whom Mr. De Morgan’s informa- 
tion is most valuable, is the insured himself. 
Ceteris paribus, the office which gives the bribe 
works to a disadvantage, as compared with the 
office which does not. Competition, meantime, 
reduces profits to their minimum. ‘Therefore, 
it ‘is either the insured who really pays the bribe, 
or the office giving it must be ruined ;—so that, 
either way, it is the insurer who suffers by the 
roguery. 








A History of Ireland from the Relief of London- 
derry in 1689, to the Surrender of Limerick 
in 1691. By the Rev. J. Graham. Dublin, 
Curry & Co. 

Tuts little volume contains the history of a period 
deeply interesting to all who are anxious to 
investigate the circumstances, which have for 
nearly two centuries rendered the state of Ire- 
land a subject of anxiety and perplexity to Bri- 
tish statesmen. Though the work of a strenuous 
partisan and distinguished advocate of Protestant 
ascendency, it is, on the whole, temperately 
written ; but it only gives one side of the case, 
and is therefore catculated to produce very erro- 
neous impressions on the minds of careless read- 
ers. A few words of explanation are necessary, 
respecting the causes of the Irish war of the 
revolution, before entering on any examination 
of the events by which it was distinguished. 

The great object of the policy adopted by 
Elizabeth towards Ireland was, to create an Eng- 
lish interest in that country by colonization ; she 
was too cautious to adopt the extensive schemes 
of forfeiture proposed to her council, but James I. 
possessing neither her scruples nor her prudence, 
seized on the greater part of Ulster, and granted 
it to Scottish settlers. Charles I., during the 
lord-lieutenancy of Strafford, made a similar 
attempt in Connaught, and would probably have 
succeeded, but for the almost simultaneous in- 
vasion of England by the Scotch, and the out- 
burst of the Irish insurrection of 1641. That 
insurrection began in Ulster; it was the work of 
those whom James I. dispossessed of their pro- 
perties; and their treatment of the Protestant 
settlers, whom they regarded as intruders on their 
lands, was such as might have been expected 
from men who had been driven out of their 
farms and houses, to seek shelter in bogs and 
mountains. 

The English parliament, on hearing of the out- 
break, declared that it would not tolerate popery, 
and prepared an army with the avowed design of 
transporting it to Ireland, but which was first des- 
tined to actagainst the king. These measures gave 
alarm to the Irish Catholics of English descent, 
commonly called the Lords of the Pale; they 
took up arms; but would neither join the north- 
ern Irish, nor force the local government to come 
to terms. In the meantime, the partisans of go- 
vernment were divided into the supporters of the 
king, and the friends of the British parliament ; 
so that Ireland exhibited the extraordinary spec- 
tacle of four armies, equally opposed to each 
other. Under such circumstances, the conquest 
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of the country by Cromwell, with means appa- 
rently very disproportionate, is no way miracu- 
lous, although he and his followers compared it 
to the conquest of Canaan by Joshua, and, like 
the Israelites, claimed the country as an inheri- 
tance of the saints. 

It has pleased many writers to connect the 
Cromwellian settlement with the alleged mas- 
sacres of 1641; but these massacres, whether 
great or small, were perpetrated by a rabble that 
had nothing to lose; the forfeited estates were 
taken from the Lords of the Pale, who were just 
as bitter enemies of the northern Irish as the 
Cromwellians themselves. Indeed, Cromwell 
was so far from making the massacre a pretext 
for forfeiture, that he did not -scruple to expose 
the exaggerations of its horrors, which were 
circulated in England. 

When Charles II. was restored, he found that 
Cromwell had effected that which Elizabeth, 
James, and Charles I. had so fondly desired, the 
establishment of an English interest in Ireland; 
and he resolved, at all hazards, to maintain the 
new proprietary. After a severe struggle, the 
Acts of Settlement and Explanation were passed. 
These were long considered as the Magna Charta 
of Irish Protestants, but they were a sentence of 
beggary on the old Catholic proprietary. 

In the reign of James II. appeared a vigorous 
attack on the Act of Settlement in the cele- 
brated ‘Coventry Letter,” written by Sir Ri- 
chard Nagle, and bearing date October 26th, 
1686. It was answered with equal spirit by “a 
Person of Honour,” and the controversy soon 
engaged the attention of England and Ireland. 
The Coventry Letter maintained “that it was 
not for murther nor rebellion, but for religion, 
that the Irish estates were forfeited.” The Per- 
son of Honour (supposed to have been one of 
the Ormond family,) on the other hand averred, 
that the Irish war was a rebellion, because it 
had been so named in four British acts of Par- 
liament. James II., while he remained on the 
English throne, maintained the old system of 
keeping an English interest in Ireland, and the 
efforts made to disturb the Act of Settlement 
were defeated. 

The landing of William in England was the 
signal for a civil war in Ireland. Tyrconnel 
sent a large detachment of the Irish army to sup- 
port James in England, but that monarch had 
not courage to employ the soldiers. Part of this 
detachment had formed the garrison of Derry, 
and when the lord-lieutenant, conscious of his 
blunder, prepared to replace it by Lord Antrim’s 
regiment, the citizens of Derry closed their gates 
and bade him defiance. 

While Derry refused to acknowledge the au- 
thority of James, the lords Inchiquin and King- 
ston collected considerable bodies of troops in 
the south of Ireland, and boldly proclaimed King 
William. This will appear surprising to those 
who know the present great disproportion of 
Protestants to Roman Catholics in Munster, but 
as Mr. Graham justly remarks,— 

“The Protestants of Munster were at that time 
more numerous, wealthy, and influential, than they 
have subsequently been, owing to the flourishing 
state of the Woollen manufacture, in a province, a 
great proportion of which was occupied by sheep, 
while agriculture was at a low ebb in it; and the 
discouragement of this trade in the reign of William, 
was almost as much against the stability of the Pro- 
testant religion in Ireland, as the encouragement of 
the linen trade has been a support to it. The 
mariners and fishermen were at this time, as they 
had been long before, generally Protestants; and of 
occupations, by which the people could obtain a 
livelihood, none proved greater obstacles to the 
mp of Popery than clothiers and mariners were. 

hey rarely admitted any Papists either to work or 
to sail with them. Several Popish seamen were em- 
ployed, but when employed, they usually disguised 





their faith at first, and eventually changed it, or al- 
lowed their families to be brought up as Protestants.” 

On the 12th of March, 1689, James landed 
in Ireland, and found his authority recognized 
in almost every part of the country, except 
Derry, and he proceeded to lay siege to that 
city. Lundy, the governor, and several of the 
councilmen, were willing to surrender, but the 
citizens and soldiers deposed their rulers, and 
formed a sort of military republic. James, finding 
that the city made a more obstinate defence than 
he expected, committed the command of his 
army to General de Rosen, and returned to 
Dublin. Mr. Graham affords some explanation 
of the failure of the Irish army before so feeble 
a fortress, for he shows that the Irish had not 
the munitions of war. 

“The gun-smiths through the whole of Ireland, 
had an invincible prejudice against any Papist being 
instructed in their art and mystery, for the want of 
Romish workmen to manufacture and repair mus- 
quets, did more to protect the Protestants of Ireland 
at this time, particularly at the siege of Derry, than 
ever has been noticed by any of our historians ; and 
this is proved by some of the letters addressed to the 
infatuated King James, by the officers employed in 
blocking the maiden city, which letters are preserved 
in his memoirs, written by himself.” 

James’s parliament in Dublin was essentially 
Catholic, but there is no trace of sectarian bigotry 
in any of the acts which emanated from it. The 
two most important were, the repeal of the Act 
of Settlement, and a statute establishing the legis- 
lative independence of Ireland. Another bill of 
importance permitted Roman Catholics to pay 
their tithes to their own priests, and entitled the 
Protestant clergy to demand tithes only from 
members of their own communion. The acts of 
attainder, however, were extensive and unrelent- 
ing; there was also manifest injustice in repeal- 
ing the Act of Settlement, without providing 
compensation for improvements; but confisca- 
tions were the order of the day, and William’s 
parliament was not more scrupulous than that of 
James, and declared forfeitures for acts com- 
mitted on the very day that William landed in 
Torbay. 

The Irish Protestants were long in fear, lest 
they should be deserted by the English people. 
Those who fled to England published several 
appeals to the king and parliament, which at 
first appear to have been received rather coldly. 
We find in one of the pamphlets of the day, 
‘The Character of the Protestants of Ireland 
impartially set forth,’ the following rather con- 
temptuous description. 

* First as to the original of those, we most impro- 
perly call British Protestants, who are of all nations, 
and might be rather with Saint James, the twelve 
tribes scattered through the earth. I have discoursed 
with Dutch, French, Germans, Scotch, Welch, and 
as many born in our foreign plantations. These 
several nations and people are what they call New- 
Interest men, and came into Ireland by and since 
Cromwell’s conquest, after the rebellion of Forty 
One. These men, though of such differing interests 
among themselves, yet are a joint body, and sepa- 
rate from the other interest of the Protestant party 
of that kingdom, which they call the Old Interest, 
and they are the offspring of the several soldiers and 
adventurers, since Strongbow’s going into that king- 
dom.” 

From this, and some other pamphlets, it seems 
probable that a large party in England was dis- 
posed to throw the Cromwellian refugees over- 
board, and terminate the Irish war by a com- 
promise. It is notorious that this was eagerly 
desired by William, and that he offered peace 
on terms of liberal concession to the Irish Catho- 
lics before and after the battle of the Boyne. 
But the Act of Settlement was. an insuperable 
difficulty—the war was rather for property, than 
principle—the point at issue was not so much 
the title to the crown as the title to estates. 





It deserves to be remarked, that on the req} 
cause and ground of war there was no great com. 
munity of sentiment between James and his sub. 
jects. He was just as anxious as his grandfather, 
father, or brother, to maintain an English jp. 
terest in Ireland; and though he consented to 
the repeal of the Act of Settlement, he would 
not listen to any project for abolishing Poyning’s 
Law, which gave the Privy Council control over 
Irish legislation. The means of establishing an 
English interest James did not possess ; he there. 
fore adopted that which appeared the next best 
thing, and established a French interest; and 
so reckless was he in this course of policy, that 
Irish gentlemen, who had raised regiments and 
companies at their own expense, were super. 
seded in their commands to make room for 
Frenchmen. A letter from Dublin, which a 
this period found its way to the press in England, 
gives the following account of the dissatisfacti 
of the Irish :— 

“There are many discontents among the Roman 
Catholics about the Acts of Settlement and the French, 
for the natives look very suspiciously on them, and 
many do publickly say that they are sold tothe French 
—at least, that Cautionary Towns are to be given 
them. If an army should invade us before these 
discontents are quieted, ‘tis to be feared that 
would soon gain the submission of a consid 
party of the Roman Catholicks upon good terms; 
and perhaps, if their help were accepted, would joyn 
to drive out the French ; but England is so exceeé 
ingly slow, that it is believed they will lose the hearts 
of all; and even such as wish it well will not think 
it safe to depend on it. *Tis observed, that putting 
French officers in the place of the Irish who raised 
the men, causes great discontents; many of the com- 
mon souldiers run away from their colours uponit,” 

Such was the condition of affairs when Schom- 
berg landed with an army composed of Danes, 
Dutchmen, French Huguenots, and other adven- 
turers, long trained in the continental wars, The 
first specimen they saw of an Irish officer ap- 
pears to have surprised and amused the invaders. 
Charlemont capitulated, and the garrison marched 
out, headed by the governor, Sir'Teague O’ 
whom Story, Schomberg’s chaplain, thus de- 
scribes :— 

“Old Teague, the governour, was mounted upon 
an old horse, and he very lame with the scratches, 
spavin, ring-bone, and other infirmities; but withal 
so vitious, that he would fall a-kicking and squeeling 
if anybody came near him. Teague himself hads 
great hunch upon his back, a plain red coat, an old 
weather-beaten wig hanging down at full length,a 
little narrow white beaver cock’d up, a yellow cravat 
string, but that all on one side; his boots with s 
thousand wrinkles in them ; and though it was a very 
hot day, yet he had a great muff hanging about him, 
and, to crown all, was almost tipsy with brandy. 
Thus mounted and equipp’d, he approach’d the duke 
with a complement, but his horse would net allow 
him to make it a long one, for he fell to work pre- 
sently, and the duke had scarce time to make him a 
civil return: the duke smiled afterwards and said, 
*Teague’s horse was very mad, and himself very 
drunk.’ ” 

Schomberg’s progress was so slow, that the 
English parliament became dissatisfied, and 
William came over to conduct the war in wd 
son. The battle of the Boyne followed—its hi 
tory need not be told—it was lost chiefly through 
the folly and cowardice of James ; and yet, when 
he reached Dublin, he sarcastically complimented 
the Duchess of Tyrconnel on the alertness of her 
countrymen. This lady, “La Belle Jennings” 
of Grammont’s Memoirs, and consequently sister 
to the Duchess of Marlborough, Sesiiel, that 


in that respect his aay had the advantage of 


them all. James fled to France with all <a 
and the Irish rejoiced at his departure ; indeed, 
from the moment they were delivered from his 
presence, they displayed more energy and courage 
than their enemies were prepared to, expect ; 


at the close of the campaign, when was 
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forced to retire precipitately from Limerick, the 
termination of the war seemed farther off than 
ever. William was disposed to conclude peace 
on reasonable terms ; but the Anglo-Irish would 
not resign their hopes of fresh confiscations. 

The second campaign under Ginckle secured 
the victory to William III., because the Irish 
were destitute of arms, ammunition, and military 
stores; and the supplies promised from France 
were unaccountably delayed until the war. was 
finished. The Treaty of Limerick gave the 
Cromwellians an immense advantage, of which 
they never appreciated the importance. It con- 
tained, on the part of the Irish, a formal recog- 
nition of their titles, which they could not other- 
wise have obtained,—a far better security than 
the system of extermination which they eagerly 
desired. So far, however, were they from being 

teful, that numerous pamphlets were publish- 
ed against the Treaty ; William himself was ac- 
cused of having betrayed the Protestant cause, 
andthe grant out of the new forfeitures to Ginckle 
was so offensive to the Irish parliament, that 
William was forced to resume it. Story’s reply 
to those who proposed that the Irish should be 
treated like the Canaanites, is a sad commentary 
upon the spirit of his age :— 

“As to those comparisons between us and the 
Jews, the Irish and the barbarous nations formerly 
inhabiting Judea, there can be no just proportion 
made to draw any reasonable conclusions from, since 
the Irish are Christians as well as we, tho’ misled 
and abused in a great many points, and have a na- 
tural right to their countrey, which several of them 
have never forfeited in any rebellions, how forward 
soever others may have been. And for my own part, 
I must own myself of the opinion, that any policy 
that is founded in blood, and tends to the destruc- 
tion of mankind, is not so warrantable by the law of 
God as some people endeavour to make it, except- 
ing that one instance of the Jews, which is no prece- 
dent to any other people.” 

It is unnecessary to give any specimen of the 
arguments to which Story has replied in the 
passage just quoted: they are all contained in 
the three resolutions said to have been unani- 
mously adopted by a body of Puritans in Massa- 
chusetts, as a justification for depriving an In- 
dian tribe of its hunting ground. 

“ Resolved, that the earth is the Lord’s, and the 

fulness thereof. 

* Resolved, that the Lord has given the inheritance 

of the earth unto the saints. 

“Resolved, that we are the saints,” 

It is, however, important to observe, that the 
Irish civil wars of the seventeenth century were 
all connected with the title of lands; and that 
the penal legislation of the first half of the 
eighteenth century, was directly designed to 
secure the settlement of property made by Crom- 
well, confirmed by Charles II., and finally esta- 
blished under William III. This settlement, 
and nothing else, was meant by the Irish phrase, 
“the Protestant interest,” which in this country 
has been supposed to have some mystic religious 
signification. Every one who has read the de- 
bates of the Irish legislature, is aware that those 
who resisted concessions to the Roman Catholics, 

previous, to the act of union, grounded their o 
position on the danger of reviving claims to the 
forfeited estates. It deserves also to be remarked, 
that the subsequent disturbances and insurrec- 
tions, scarcely excepting that of 1798, have 
arisen out of the tenure of land: Capt. Rock, 
Capt. Steel, and Terry Alt, are Irish Gracchi 
struggling for an agrarian law. To show how 
the contest of titles gradually sunk into that of 
tenures would be a task of little difficulty, but 
it would lead into paths of controversial discus- 
sion, which we are ever anxious to avoid. Those 
who wish to pursue the subject farther, will find 
a useful guide to their investigations in Thierry’s 
‘History of the Norman Conquest ;’ for as the 





Lords of the Pale in one century were repre- 
sented by Whiteboys, and Rightboys in the next, 
so the Saxon Thanes, who fought at Hastings 
against Norman domination, Teqesathed the 
struggle to Jack Straw and Wat Tyler. 





California. By Alexander Forbes, Esq. 8vo. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 
Catirornia, we need hardly inform our readers, 
is a remote, rebellious, ill-peopled, and ill-orga- 
nized province of Mexico, which latter state is 
at the present moment many degrees removed 
from the blessings of order and good government. 
Notwithstanding its political disadvantages, how- 
ever, California, in its northern half, displays 
not in vain the temptations of a good soil and 
climate. British naturalists of considerable ex- 
— and ability, Dr. Coulter and Mr. 
ouglas, have of late years explored its botanic 
treasures ; the former reaching the Rio Colorado, 
by the unfrequented overland route from Mexico, 
and penetrating, we believe, to some distance in 
the interior. With these routes and explora- 
tions Mr. Forbes appears to have no acquain- 
tance; nor, though a resident, we believe, in 
the country which he describes, can we perceive 
that he possesses any original information. His 
account of California is, in short, almost wholly 
drawn from Venegas and succeeding missionaries, 
or from the accounts of navigators who have 
touched upon that coast. What then induced 
Mr. Forbes to write? He has written, we imagine, 
because he was impelled to do so by that irre- 
sistible motive power of the present day—steam. 
His volume, like a lady's epistle, betrays its real 
object in the postscript—California smiles and 
tempts us onward, till we fall unsuspectingly 
upon an “ Appendix relating to steam naviga- 
tion in the Pacific.” Mr. Forbes is of opinion, 
that if California were taken possession of and 
colonized by the British,—if a ship canal were 
cut through the isthmus of Panama, and steam 
navigation established in the Pacific Ocean,— 
that then, and not till then, will be fulfilled the 
prophecy of Seneca: 


— Oceanus vincula rerum 
Laxet, et ingens pateat tellus. 


But we shall at once have recourse to his pages 
for the information which bears upon this ques- 
tion :— 

“In the year 1836, the inhabitants of Monterey 
and the vicinity rose, and, declaring themselves inde- 
pendent, attacked the garrison and forced the com- 
mandant and troops to capitulate. At a public meet- 
ing of the inhabitants called subsequently, on the 
7th November, at Monterey, several Resolutions were 
passed as the basis of a provisional government. * * 
On receiving notice of this resolution, the Mexican 
government immediately had recourse to their usual 
mode of warfare, fulminating furious proclamations 
and addresses to the citizens, appealing to their 
patriotism, and ordering to be prepared, without 
delay, a formidable expedition to proceed against 
such audacious and unnatural sons of the Republic, 
whom it was incumbent on them to put down and 
chastise as their treason deserved. The first patriotic 
ebullition however soon subsided ; no expedition was 
prepared, California was soon forgotten, and it has 
remained for nearly two years to do as it pleases, to 
have a government of its own manufacture, or to 
live without a government at all. Being thus left 
to the freedom of their own will, the Californians, 
true to the spirit which has animated all the Spanish 
American colonies since their emancipation, imme- 
diately began to divide themselves into parties; and 
although there are only about five thousand Spanish 
creoles in the whole country, they had their party of 
the north, which declared for an entire independence 
on Mexico, and the party of the south, which ad- 
hered to Mexico on certain conditions. The want 
of frequent communication with Mexico renders it 
quite uncertain what may at present (June, 1838) 
be the state of the country ; but it is, at least, evident 
now, if there was any doubt formerly, that it is at 
this moment in a state that cannot prevent its being 





taken possession of by any foreign force which may 
present itself. The British government seem lately 
to have had some suspicion that California would be 
encroached upon, if not taken entire possession of, by 
the Russians who are settled so close upon its northern 
frontier ; but by the latest accounts no encroachment 
has been made, nor has any augmentation been made 
either in the number of people in the colony, or in 
the fortifications. Thedangerdoes notliethere. There 
is another restless and enterprising neighbour from 
whom they will most probably soon have to defend 
themselves, or rather to submit to: for although the 
frontiers of North America are much more distant 
than the Russians, yet to such men as the Back-set- 
tlers, distance is of little moment, and they are 
already well acquainted with the route. The 
northern American tide of population must roll on 
southward, and overwhelm not only California, but 
other more important states. This latter event, 
however, is in the womb of time: but the invasion 
of California by American settlers is daily talked of; 
and if Santa Anna had prevailed against Texas, a 
portion of the inhabitants of that country, sufficient 
to over-run California, would now have been its 
masters. 

“There have been some thoughts of proposing to 
the Mexican government that it should endeavour 
to cancel the English debt—which now exceeds fifty 
millions of dollars—by a transfer of California to 
the creditors. This would be a wise measure on the 
part of Mexico, if the government could be brought 
to lay aside the vanity of retaining large possessions, 
The cession of such a disjointed part of the republic 
as California would be an advantage. In no case 
can it ever be profitable to the Mexican repnblic, 
nor can it possibly remain united to it for any length 
of time, if it should even be induced to rejoin this 
state, from which at present it is to all intents and 
purposes separated. Therefore, by giving up this 
territory for the debt, would be getting rid of this 
last for nothing. But would the English creditors 
accept of it? I think they might, and I think they 
ought. They have lately displayed an inclination to 
treat and to receive lands as a part of the debt where 
no lands exists belonging to Mexico. In the settle- 
ment made with Lizardi and Co. as agents for the 
Mexican government in London, lands are stipu- 
lated to be delivered at acertain price per acre, in 
Texas in which Mexico does not possess an acre, in 
the state of New Mexico which is many hundred 
leagues inland in Sonora, and God knows where. To 
the good fortune however of the English creditors 
this contract has been disapproved of by the Mexi- 
can government, and it is hoped that some more 
rational scheme will be hit upon to give the creditors 
some sort of tangible security for at least a part of 
what they have been so scandalously fleeced out of. 
If California was ceded for the English debt, the 
creditors might be formed into a company, with the 
difference that they should have a sort of sovereignty 
over the territory, somewhat in the manner of the 
East India company. This in my opinion would 
certainly bring a revenue in time which might be 
equal to the interest of the debt, and under good 
management and with an English population, would 
most certainly realize all that has been predicted of 
this fine country.” 

The Russians, it appears, have a settlement 
at La Bodega, in 38° 19’ N. lat., only thirty miles 
north of Port Francesco, and within the supposed 
limits of the Mexican territory. This may be a 
great annoyance to the Mexican government, 
which, though impotent and unwise, is not, we 
dare say, without pride enough. The back- 
woodsmen of the United States are also, no 
doubt, indignant at the Russians encroaching on 
their encroachments. But why the British, who 
cannot muster above half the amount of the 
population of the Russian empire, and who, with 
outspread elbows fill half the world, should re- 
fuse the latter a little room for elastic expansion, 
is to us inconceivable. The soil of California 
belongs, in our opinion, to the Indians, and on 
their account we should rejoice if the coasts were 
settled by the Russians, who have invariably 
behaved well towards the aboriginal possessors 
of the countries subdued by them. The activity 
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and persevering industry of the Russians render 
them valuable neighbours, as is evident enough 
from the following anecdote :— 

“The supercargo of a British ship from India, 
bound for the coast of Mexico, informed me, that 
on making the coast of California they touched at 
the Russian settlement, called La Bodega, and which 
borders on the Spanish territory—or rather of 
right belongs to it, and although the part which the 
Russians possess is sterile in comparison to the fine 
plains occupied by the Spaniards, yet they found 
immediately on their arrival a present sent on board 
by the Russian Governor, of most excellent butter, 
cheese, fat mutton, and good vegetables ; all things 
most desirable to people arriving from a long voy- 
age. They soon after proceeded to Monterey, the 
capital of Spanish California, where they could find 
nothing but bull beef! Neither bread, butter, 
cheese, nor vegetables were to be procured. This 
was in the beginning of the year 1822; and imme- 
diately before the revolution ; and I am assured by 
a Mexican officer lately arrived from Monterey that 
the strangers who comprise a considerable propor- 
tion of the inhabitants of that town, are at this time 
(1834) actually furnished with butter and cheese 
from the Russian settlement of La Bodega.” 

No two nations can be more strongly con- 
trasted in respect of habits, than the Russians 
and the Mexicans; the one the most locomotive, 
the other the most indolent and inert on the face 
of the earth. A journey of 4,000 or 5,000 miles 
is a trifle to a Russian, and through all parts of 
the immense Russian empire a speedy commu- 
nication is constantly maintained. How dif- 
ferently matters are managed in Mexico and its 
provinces, is apparent from our author's candid 
statement :— 

“The intercourse between California and Mexico 
has never been very active: it has not improved much 
since the separation of the countries from Spain. 
The communication between the two is still very 
infrequent, and the commercial transactions of no 
importance whatever. California holds hardly the 
relation of even a colony to Mexico: Mexico has 
more intercourse with China than with California. 
Even at the time I am writing, advices are not re- 
ceived in Mexico from Monterey above once or 
twice in a year. The last deputy elected by Cali- 
fornia to the Mexican congress informed me that 
during the two years he served, he only received 
two letters from California, while in Mexico. It 
remains to be seen whether the new order of things 
in this country will lead to more enlightened views, 
and greater commercial enterprise. The new pro- 
ject, also, of a line of communication by steamers 
along the whole coast of the Pacific, if ever carried 
into effect, will doubtless modify considerably the 
present state of things ; but nothing can permanently 
benefit California until she possesses inhabitants of 
more enlightened views, and consents to remodel her 
internal economy, civil and political.” 

We shall decline entering into the discussion 
of our author’s schemes of colonization in Cali- 
fornia and steam communication by way of 
Panama. We are aware that the world often 
gains by the boldness or even rashness of those 
who are more sanguinely constituted than our- 
selves; and we should be sorry to breathe any- 
thing unpropitious to the success of projects, 
the felicitous execution of which may possibly 
depend in some degree on the perfect confidence 
with which they are conceived. Those who take 
an interest in such speculations, will find some 
particulars worthy of their attention in the Ap- 
pendix to Mr. Forbes's volume. 








The Youth of Shakspeare ; or Love and Genius. 
By the Author of ‘ Shakspeare and his Friends.’ 
3 vols Colburn. 
Tue former novel on this difficult subject (Athen. 
No, 552,) was more attractive than this ‘ The 
Youth of Shakspeare ;’ and hence the policy of 
publishing it first, though it was but a sequel. 
In the ‘Shakspeare and his Friends,’ the poet 
was but introduced as an accessory character, 





and the scenes of foreign adventure and disco- 
very, happily relieved the meetings at the Mer- 
maid Tavern, and the pageantry of Elizabeth’s 
court. On the present occasion, the “ Bard of 
Avon,” from the very hour of his birth—kept by 
the Faéries as a high festival—to the moment 
when the brilliant success of his ‘ Romeo and 
Juliet’ establishes him as England’s master- 
genius, is made the character round whom all 
interest centres. An attempt so ambitious could 
hardly be followed by a satisfactory result, even 
in the hands of a Scott: but Scott, it must be 
observed, showed his good taste and good sense 
in nothing more signally than in the manage- 
ment of his historical characters ;—Queen Eli- 
zabeth appears but episodically to the fortunes 
of the Lady of Cumnor Hall; Richard Coeur de 
Lion, disguised, and sparingly seen, only crosses 
the stage, the possession of which is kept by Bois 
Guilbert and the glorious Rebecca :—neither are 
the folly, pedantry, and shrewdness of “ gentle 
King Jamie”—however elaborately displayed— 
permitted to distract our attention from the for- 
tunes of Nigel Lord Glenvarloch, unprepossessing 
for a hero though he be. Ouropinion of the success 
of the present portraiture of Shakspeare may be 
divined from the above illustrations. But our 
author, though venturesome in his conception, 
has not been wholly indiscreet in the means he 
has employed to work it out. It was no bad 
idea to introduce among the adventures of the 
youth of Shakspeare such persons and circum- 
stances as must, at an after period, have sug- 
gested the characters and plots of the poet's 
dramas. Titania and Oberon, as has been hinted, 
keep revel on the night of the poet's birth; while, 
among the aldermen’s wives of Stratford, who 
figure in the earlier part of the tale, we find a 
Mrs. Page and Mrs. Ford: and the inimitable 
judicial group of Mr. Justice Shallow and his 
satellites, presiding, in the hall of Charlecote, 
over the trial of the merry deer-stealer. The 
trick, too, employed by Hamlet, 
—— ‘‘to catch the conscience of the King,” 

is here rehearsed, by the attempt of the generous 

oung player—Shakspeare—to warn, and to de- 
— from licentious toils, Mistress Mabel. This 
damsel—a foundling adopted by Lady Lucy—is 
the heroine of the tale: a noble parentage being 
melo-dramatically found for her towards its close. 
The intrigue of the story is made largely to hang 
upon tlhe dark deeds of her tempter, “ the gipsy” 
Earl of Leicester. There is no lack of other well- 
known personages to fill up the drama. We are 
shown Anne Hathaway, But do not like her; 
neither is the sketch of her pretty selfish self at 
all clearly made out ;—Spenser, and Sydney, and 
Raleigh, and the group of well-known Elizabethan 
dramatists, also figure among the dramatis per- 
sone. ‘The care with which every part of this 
tale is finished, deserves recognition, though it 
has, in some degree, led to formality. A raci- 
ness and geniality of spirit pervade its gayer 
scenes, which are likely, we think, to commend 
it to all who love to look back tothe merry days 
of Old England. 

We shall make room for one of the interspersed 
snatches of song, with which the present tale 
abounds. 

The Poet's Song of his Secret Love. 

“Upon the dainty grass I lay me down 

When tired labour on mine eyelids rest, 
And then such glad solace I make my own, 
As none can know, for none can be so blessed. 


For then my sweeting comes, so gallantlie, 
I cannot but conceive she loveth me. 


I prythee tell me not of such bright fires 

As burn by day or night in yon fair skies; 
For when I bring her to my chaste desires 

Sun, moon, and stars are shining in her eyes. 
For then my sweeting, so well-fayouredlie, 
With Heaven-like gaze declares she loveth me! 


The tender blossoms blush upon their bowers, 
The luscious fruit hangs trembling by the leaf: 

But her rose-tinted cheek out-glows all flowers, 
Her cherry lips of fruits I prize the chief. 





For then my sweeting, so delightsomelie, 
Doth take her oath upon’t, she loveth me! 


Alack, what pity ’tis, such moving sight 
Should cheat my heart within an idle dream! 

"Tis fantasy that brings such loving light— 
The fruit I never taste—but only seem: 

Oh, would my sweeting, in all honestie, 

Vouchsafe to give some sign she loveth me! 


I take no pleasure now in pleasant sports, 
I find no profit in books old or new; 

I hie me where my life’s fair queen resorts, 
For she’s my pastime and my study too: 

And of my sweeting, say 1 urgentlie— 

What would I give to know she loveth me! 


Yet though my heart with her so long hath been, 
I know not she takes heed of my behoof, 
I gaze on her, yet care not to be seen— 
I long to speak, and yet I keep aloof. 
And whilst my sweeting fills my thoughts—Perdie! 
How oft I think—perchance she loveth me. 


Where’er I turn methinks I see her face, 
If any lovely thing can there be found; 
The air I breathe is haunted with her grace, 
And with her looks the flowers peep from the ground 
I pray my sweeting, very earnestlie, 
She may incline to say she loveth me. 


But when from all fair things I travel far, 
Enwrapped within the shroud of darkest night; 
She rises through the shadows like a star, 
And with her beauty maketh the place bright. 
And of my sweeting breathe I tenderlie, 
Fortune be kind, and prove she loveth me!” 








, OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Experimental Philosopher, by W. Mullinger 
Higgins.—This work is entitled to rank considerably 
above the generality of popular elementary books 
on physics, inasmuch as it is not a mere compilation 
from the standard works on natural philosophy, but 
has been thought out and elaborated with consider. 
able care, and is to a greater extent than usual the 
production of the author’s own mind. He has evi- 
dently read much, and been at great pains to select 
such instances to illustrate his subject as were nei- 
ther hackneyed nor familiar. He has also culled 
from the journals of the recent progress of science 
all the flowers that could find a place in his bouquet, 
and has thus united the charms of novelty with the 
advantages of instruction. Mr. Higgins ought, how- 
ever, to remember, that in writing popular books the 
author should never deviate from the strict letter of 
truth, for the sake cither of perspicuity of style or 
popularity of expression, Speaking of a pendulum, 
he says, that whether the pendulum is vibrating in 
an are of greater or less extent, it will oscillate in the 
same time,—which is, as he knows, not true, and he 
ought to have said nearly the same time. He ought 
certainly to have mentioned the place of the centre 
of oscillation in a straight bar, and the reciprotity of 
the centre of oscillation and point of suspension in 
page 85, and the corresponding means of determining 
the length of the seconds pendulum with precision. 
The author, too, is frequently guilty of substituting 
words for ideas, and explaining simple by complex 
notions, Thus, we all know that the earth is round, 
and of course it follows that the sea, or a lake, orany 
portion of that surface is also round ; let us see how 
much this idea is cleared up by Mr. Higgins’s exposi- 
tion :—“ When we speak of the surface of liquidsas 
being perfectly level, we do not mean that the ocean 
isa horizontal plane, for it is influenced by terrestrial 
gravitation, which does not act on parallel lines, and 
therefore it must partake of the general convexity of 
the earth. The centrifugal force has also some influ- 
ence in the production of this effect.” This is mere 
pompous circumlocution. Our next example is of 
reasoning in a circle. In page 82 the author endea- 
vours to prove that the kind of matter in a pendulum 
will not affect its period of oscillation. The ultimate 
reason for this is, he says, that, “an atom of iron 
would vibrate with the same velocity as an atom of 
gold or platinum, since all masses, whatever their 
nature, oscillate in the same are with the same velo- 
city.” In other words, the different kinds of matter 
wiil vibrate in equal time, because all masses, whatever 
their nature, do oscillate in equal times, g.e.d. When 
logic is substituted for mathematics, its quality should 
be carefully scrutinized. The work, however, onthe 
whole, is interesting, and contains more solid infor- 
mation than most of the same kind. 

Vaughan on Religious Parties in England.—Letters 
to the Authors of the Plain Tracts—The Pilgrim's 
Staf.—The year 1839 has opened on us with every 
prospect of frequent and angry discussions on eccle- 
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siastical polity and religious discipline. Within and 
without the church, the question of conformity and 
its proper limits is agitated with increasing heat and 
eagerness. In Scotland, the advocates of “ Church 
Extension,” and in England, the “Christian Influence 
Society,” have advanced projects for augmenting the 
machinery of establishments and increasing their 
power, which have filled Non-conformists with pro- 
portionate alarm : and they have taken the field with 
an alacrity and determination which seems to por- 
tend a protracted struggle : we cannot but fear that 
the great lessons of Christian charity and mutual 

. may be forgotten in the contest. Pro- 
fessor Vaughan’s view of the State of Parties is able 
and temperate ; but it is decidedly too favourable to 
Congregationalism : he sets forth with great skill the 
advantages of the voluntary principle ; but he passes 
over the abuses to which it is liable. This is preju- 
dicial to the effect of his work: in all questions of 
human polity, there is a balance of evil fo be taken 
into account; and those who blink at the injurious 
results of a principle, cannot be received as safe guides 
when they set forth its beneficial tendencies. With- 
out venturing on the slippery ground of controversy, 
we may suggest that extreme views in the present 
position of parties are equally dangerous to church- 
men and dissenters ; and that the verdict of the public 
will most probably incline to that side which displays 
most charity and moderation.—The ‘ Letters on the 
Plain Tracts’ are intended to show that baptismal 
regeneration is the doctrine of the Church of Eng- 
land; and consequently, that the clergymen who 
preach and write against it, should be regarded as 
dissenters. ‘This is a very delicate question to moot 
at a time when it is notorious that the ministers of 
the Established Church are divided on the subject, 
though most of them, for the present, are contented 
to sink their differences. The author of the Letters 
pretty plainly declares, that the church is in danger 
from “false brethren,” for as such he regards the 
opponents of his favourite doctrine. Whatever may 


be “the peril from false brethren,” there is still 
greater danger of an extensive schism, if any attempt 


be made to depart from that wise policy which con- 
cedes to the Anglican clergy the greatest latitude of 
opinion consistent with the existence of an establish- 
ment.— The Pilgrim’s Staff’ is a series of Medita- 
tions, Scriptural Lilustrations, and Occasional Prayers. 
It isso far controversial as to be wholly compiled 
from the works of high-church divines. 

Youatt on Humanity to Animals.—Mr. Y ouatt has 
not avoided the sin of stringing together trite com- 
mon-places on this hackneyed subject, and his work 
would scarcely merit notice, were it not that his skill 
and experience as a veterinary surgeon, have enabled 
him to give some practical rules for the treatment of 
the horse, which will be found not only merciful to 
the animal, but profitable to the owner. We wish 
that the friends of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals would direct more of their atten- 
tion to the practical question of interest, and abandon 
their super-refined sentimental theories. In almost 
every one of the recent essays published under their 
patronage, we have found speculations on the future 
state of brutes, and arguments derived from the pro- 
bability of animals possessing rational faculties. We 
should like to know in what place of decimals we 
should seek for the value of such an argument on 
the cabman, the omnibus-driver, or the owner of a 
dog-cart? We wish the Society well, and therefore 
tegret when we see its energies wasted in theories, 
“to the initiated a stumbling block, and to the gene- 
tality of mankind foolishness.” 

A System of Natural Philosophy, §c., familiarly 
explained and adapted to the comprehension of Young 
Persons, by John L. Comstock, M.D.; carefully 
revised, with additions on the air-pump, &c., by 
George Lees, A.M.—This is an English edition of 
an American book, amended in style, corrected, and 
greatly improved, as the editor says, by himself. 
“The article on the air-pump, is,” he observes, 
“wholly recast, while those on the steam-engine, 
music, and the mariner’s compass, are new, and ad- 
ditions to the original work.” The original work was 
plain, sensible, and concise, and it owes little to the 
editor. The first sentence of his article on the air- 
pump is this: “The air-pump is an engine by which the 
air can be pumped out of a vessel or withdrawn from 


it.” We may judge, from this slight specimen, of the 





editor’s capability of critically amending the style of 
the author. He says he has greatly improved the 
diagrams, and yet his own diagram, fig. 100, is ex- 
ecrable, for the piston ought to fill the whole recess 
behind R, instead of about one-third part of it, and 
the piston rod is so short that it could not possibly 
get to the bottom of the barrel. The youthful reader 
is thus misled. Exp. iii., page 163, has nothing to 
do with the subject. In page 164, it is said that “ if 
twice the quantity of air is forced into a vessel which 
it naturally holds, it is then said to contain air of 
two atmospheres ;"—this is either wrong or ill-ex- 
pressed, for, if two gallons of air be forced intoa 
vessel which before that, in its natural state, held 
only one, then the contained air will have a density 
of three atmospheres. In page 182 the student is 
left perfectly at a loss to understand how the steam 
is ever to get out after it gets in, and the valve at B 
is absurd, and quite incorrect. Further, the piston 
and crank pin are drawn in such positions that it is 
impossible such a machine as is there figured could 
ever perform a single revolution. It would have been 
better for the editor to have given no figure at all 
than one so greatly defective and wide of truth or 
possibility. The illustration given by the editor in 
page 194, of a string vibrating in parts, represents an 
impossibility. No string ever did or ever will vibrate 
after such a fashion. The work of Dr. Comstock is 
an excellent work, and we do not think that the in- 
correctness and deficiencies of its editorial additions 
are of such extent as seriously to detract from its 
value. 

A Conchological Mi l, by G. B. Sowerby, Jun., 
illustrated with upwards of five hundred figures. 
—The author is quite right in stating the number of 
figures, or rather etchings, contained in this work, as 
they alone constitute its value, and will form a useful 
series of figures of the genera, to illustrate some other 
work. We wish we could speak in the same terms 
of the text, but the author appears to be quite in- 
competent for the task he has undertaken, and we 
fear is more likely to-mislead than assist the student. 
In the few generic characters, words are used in a 
different sense from that which is given in their ex- 
planation ; and such is the carelessness shown in the 
compilation of the work, that the genera established 
by the author’s grandfather, father, and uncle, are 
assigned to other persons, 

Euclid’s Elements, by J. R. Young.—Prof. Young 
is well known for the series of useful mathematical 
text books he has published. Their convenient size, 
moderate price, and generally excellent adaptation 
to the purpose of teaching, have gained them a de- 
served reputation as elementary works. He had 
previously published a System of Geometry different 
from that of Euclid ; but the universality of Euclid’s 
Elements as a text book, which is in every one’s 
hands, and can thus be adopted as a standard of re- 
ference everywhere, and by everybody, will, in this 
country, long continue to supersede, for general pur- 
poses, all other works on Geometry. This edition 
of Euclid’s Elements has the advantage of being 
small and cheap. It contains, besides the Six Books, 
a supplement on Incommensurable Lines, on Mea- 
surement of Angles, and on Plane Trigonometry. 
The author has altered and improved some parts of 
the work, sometimes for the better, at other times we 
prefer what he has removed. The definition in Play- 
fair is surely better than the old one he has retained 
in page 5, No. IIT.; “a straight line is that which lies 
evenly between its extreme points,” is a mere paralo- 
gism, instead of a definition: it is as if he said,a 
straight line is that which is straight (or even) from 
one end to the other. The word even is less precise 
and elementary than the synonymn straight, which 
it is employed to define. Mr. Young is mistaken in 
supposing that he was the first to introduce M. Ber- 
trand’s demonstration of Euclid’s 12th Axiom to the 
English student in 1827. It was given as far back 
as 1822, by Professor Duncan. We agree with Mr. 
Young in the principle on which he founds his Fifth 
Book, which is well known to be impracticable as a 
school book ; and we agree with him in thinking, that 
ratio is a purely arithmetical notion. We think the 
work, on the whole, a useful little text book. 

A Treatise on Optics, by William N. Griffin, B.A. 
—It seems now to bethe established form at college, 
that every man on obtaining his Fellowship shall send 
his MSS, for publication, This practice has several 








advantages, It gains pupils for the young author, 
and is probably the most eligible period of his life 
to bring out such a work, for having just come through 
the hands of a good tutor, he is well up in all the 
probable subjects of examination, and has just finished 
the task of condensing all he has read into a neat 
little manuscript, written out in the best manner, ac- 
cording to the most recent and fashionable notation ; 
whereas in a few years the recent modus scribendi, 
and the ephemeral fame of the new-made Fellow will 
have passed away, andsome other newer Fellow,glow- 
ing with fresher honours, will walk the plank of col- 
lege celebrity, and leave the stale man of the past 
year to mourn his faded bays. Such is this book—a 
neatly written, freshly-issued Cambridge manuscript, 
owing the greater part of its matter to Coddington, 
and of its manner to the tutorial fashion of the term. 
Coddington’s Optics has superseded the necessity for 
such a work as the present. It is, however, a neat 
enough work for the student to write out; and the 
miscellaneous examples in the Appendix may be 
studied with some advantage. 

The Practical Mechanic's Pocket Guide, by Robert 
Wallace, A.M.—This thin little book contains more 
valuable information and sound sense in the bulk of 
a card-case than is to be met with in some ponderous 
quartos. The work hasaccordingly met with deserved 
encouragement, as indeed truly valuable works gene- 
rally do, sooner or later. It contains an elementary 
introduction to the principles of theoretical mecha- 
nics—a treatise on Wind Power, Water Power, and 
Steam Power, and has copious tables of weights, 
specific gravities, and strength of materials. It will 
form an important addition to the small library of 
the working mechanic, and will not occupy its tiny 
allotment of space unworthily even on the shelves of 
the civil engineer. 

The Universal Calculator’s Pocket Guide.—This is 
a useful little manual of practical science, and renders 
logarithmic caJculations intelligible to all who are 
acquainted with the principles of common arithmetic. 

Leonard's Short-hand for the People.—We fear that 
this new system is too cumbrous to be generally useful. 

The Roman Lovers.—This is a tale of the days of 
Vespasian, turning on the unhappy loves of a Grecian 
noble, and a Roman lady. There is little novelty 
in the structure of the plot, or delineation of the 
characters, but propriety of manners and costume is 
preserved with tolerable accuracy. Some of the in- 
cidents are scarcely within the limits of probability ; 
for instance,a freed man passing himself off as a man of 
rank, and exhibiting his master’s daughter as his niece, 
could scarcely have occurred in an age, when aristo- 
cratic feelings were more prevailing than at any period 
after the extinction of the republic. 

Ancient and Modern Rome, by a Lady.—Questions 
and Answers have been so universally condemned as 
a form for school books, that we scarcely expected 
to see the system revived. This little work, unfor- 
tunately, is as bad in substance as in form: we find 
in it that Aineas was the son of Priam ; that the elder 
Tarquin was as bad a king as the younger; that 
Punic faith means ingratitude ; that the acts of Pilate 
are an historic record; and that the augurs were 
priests ! 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
Athens, Dec. 19, 1838, 
Ir is not easy fairly to estimate the value of 
what has been done during the last two years in the 
Acropolis: to do so it is ne to consider the 
amount of difficulty arising from want of funds, want 
of engines and mechanical contrivances, good tools 
and skilful workmen, to which must be added the 
utter disregard paid to archeology, on the part of the 
highest and other influential personages in the Greek 
government. We cannot expect activity like that dis- 
played in London or New York in removing the ruins; 
we should be satisfied to see more done on the Acro- 
polis than in Pompeii: and, in this view of the sub- 
ject, I must own that great praise is due to Mr. 
‘ittachys, the conservator of antiquities (Ephoros), 
for his exertions. The little Temple of the wingless 
Victory had before his appointment been discovered 
ina Turkish bastion ; it has been now restored, so far 
as replacing the blocks of marble forming its walls and 
columns ; the frieze, too, might have been added 
entire, had not four portions of it been in the British 
Museum. On the whole, it is an elegant structure, 
but from many points of view destroys the effect of 
the Propyleum. As a mere ancient edifice, uncon- 
nected with the religion of the people, it might be 
wished that it occupied any other eminence. And 
here was the charm which is now broken,—the gulph 
which no learned bridge can pass,—that the feelings 
of the ancients were excited by the religio loci, and 
while they admired the works of the artist, they wor- 
shipped in them the unseen God, and revered the 
legends of their country. With all our affected 
knowledge of antiquity, we can neither engage our 
religious nor patriotic feelings in the cause; and our 
admiration for the beautiful is diminished in the ratio 
by which that beautiful has itself been shorn of its 
fair proportions. Hence it is that so many can travel 
even ‘from Dan to Beersheba’ in this ancient land, 
and say ‘that all is barren.’ Viewing then the 
Victory merely as a specimen of ancient architecture, 
one almost wishes that the rock from which Egeus 
leaped in despair had been left bare, as the finest 
point of view of the magnificent portals of the Acro- 
polis. What then can we say of the huge Hymet- 
tian marble pedestal, which once supported the statue 
of Agrippa, in advance of the other wing of the Pro- 
pyleum ? but that a more grateful incense would 
have been offered to the illustrious Roman, had the 
eyes of the Greeks been allowed to regard the works 
of the age of Pericles unmingled with memorials of 
foreign power or foreign patronage. This lofty pedes- 
tal is now cleared ; and it is difficult to believe that 
the more ancient statue, mentioned by Pausanias, 
could have so materially injured the entrance to the 
citadel as this must have done. Behind the Victory 
and the Roman pedestal, the marble way has been 
opened to the brazen gates, each broad step only 
three or four inches high, cut into ribs for the safety 
of the horses: the huge portals indeed are gone, but 
traces of their bronze remain ; two other door-ways 
appear, one on each side, these are again flanked by 
smaller entrances. Thus the great procession, its at- 
tendants, and the crowd, may have entered simulta- 
neously, without disturbance, as the Pope’s proces- 
sions enter St. Peter's. Here the noble colonnade 
has been cleared of the solid walls built within it, 
and, for the first time (at least since the Frank con- 
quest of Attica, in the early part of the thirteenth 
century) this stupendous work is displayed to ad- 
miring eyes. All the majestic columns are in situ, 
and most of them entire. On the right, the huge tower 
of the Venetian dukes of Athens still encumbers the 
flanking walls, but on the left the noble chamber of 
the Pinacotheca has been completely opened. Its 
marble walls bear traces of paint, and the columns of 
the wing in its front (now first seen) have the singu- 
larity of being sunk about one-eighth of an inch in 
the marble on which they stand; a circle has been 
drawn round them for this purpose, so that each 
fluting forms a segment of a small circle. These 
little segments have evidently been painted with two 
colours, each being divided by a line perpendicular 
to the chord. Those who know the traces of poly- 
chromy which exist in fragments of the Propyleum 
in the British Museum will be interested in these un- 
disputed remains of ancient colours: how would they 
be delighted by the numerous small specimens of 
painting on terra cotta and white marble preserved 









among the four temporary museums of the Acro- 
polis! Within the walls of this sacred enclosure, 
part of the plain of the northernside has been cleared, 
and consequently the superior level of the Parthenon 
made evident, and its effect increased. In this 
clearing, several pedestals have been found, ix situ, 
with inscriptions, which show that Romans have been 
substituted for Greeks, by erasure of the first legend, 
and, probably, the change of the heads. While so 
base and childish a fashion prevailed, it would be 
vain to expect that any statue of real excellence 
should have been left. Like the modern rulers of 
Hellas, the Romans no doubt wished the Greeks to 
forget that they were ever conquerors, and the names 
and features of native heroes and patriots must make 
room for foreign patrons, whose insignificant pride 
would make Greece the mirror of their own epheme- 
ral existence. But though no fine sculpture has 
been found, except two or three beautiful reliefs of 
the Parthenon, inscriptions, both here and in the town 
below are discovered in great numbers, and preserved 
with care. Many decrees have been found, which 
have great local interest from their minute descrip- 
tions of reparations, &c. of ancient buildings. Next 
to those of the Propyleum, the excavations round the 
Erectheum do most honour to Mr. Pittachys. The 
temple had been greatly shattered by the explosion 
of powder in 1825, and the greatest care was neces- 
sary in clearing away the modern buildings within 
and about it ; this has been done admirably, the head 
of one of the Caryatides very respectably restored, 
columns re-erected, and walls rebuilt: within, not only 
can the visitor verify the fact that the Erectheum was 
lower than the Minerva Polias, but he can now boast 
of having stood in the very tomb of Cecrops, The 
olive is, indeed, no more to be seen, and the altar 
has disappeared, but a little more labour will now 
perfectly display the curious combination of these 
most sacred temples, at the very spring and origin of 
all Attic mythology. Such a result would probably 
be more affecting to the ancient Athenian (were he 
to revisit the Acropolis) than even the illustration of 
the mighty Parthenon ; and the scholar and anti- 
quarian must, in some degree, participate in this 
feeling. It is now some yearssince the subterranean 
way through the base of the Acropolis rock, leading 
into the town from the temple of Minerva Polias, was 
discovered and cleared,—a circumstance which has 
thrown light upon the almost incredible story of the 
Persians having scaled the northern walls of the 
Acropolis,—so that this temple has acquired a great 
accession of interest. Of the statues, reliefs, and 
sarcophagi now collected in the Temple of Theseus, 
I will only say they are numerous, and, though almost 
all of Roman periods, possess an interest from the 
inscriptions which belong to them, and from the light 
they throw on the localities where they were found. 
A judicious excavation, made by the Archeological 
Society, has discovered the circular building forming 
part of the structure of the Temple of the Winds, so 
called, in which the apparatus for the water-clock 
was contained ; and when finished, the excavation will 
restore to the world this beautiful octagonal building 
in its original proportions. 

The ancient traveller, Laurenberg, who said in 
1557, ‘Fuit quondam Grecia, fuerunt Athene; nunc 
neque in Grecia Athene, neque in ipsa Grecia Grecia 
est,” might, I fear, using the word Athens instead of 
Greece, repeat his expression ; premising, however, 
that his ears were closed, and that he looked not up 
to the Acropolis. Three plans were successively pro- 
posed and rejected for rebuilding the town ; the last, 
though in many respects better than the former, has 
occasioned the sites where ancient remains must have 
been discovered to be built over; many are known 
to have been found and reburied beneath the modern 
houses. Some of the old winding streets are reform- 
ing, and though a few grand avenues in different 
directions exist, and a few wide streets have been 
laid down, still the mass of building in the greater 
part of the town (within the space embraced by the 
Turkish walls) is irregular. Unpaved streets, deep 
in mud (when mud exists anywhere in Attica), and 
full of heaps and holes, disgust the stranger, while 
the inhabitant has a more serious cause of uneasiness 
in knowing that, with the exception of an ancient 
cloaca, no sewer exists in Athens. The Turkish 
fountains, with very few exceptions, no longer pour 





forth the pure water brought by the ancients from 





Pentelicus, and still supplying the town. It is no 
probably known at Munich that of all the works of 
the kings of Rome, a stupendous cloaca alone attests 
their wise magnificence ; and of the splendour of the 
glorious Solomon, his reservoirs and conduits are the 
only existing memorial amidst the lonely hills of Judah, 
Without the city, as at Munich and Vienna, haye 
risen a number of large houses in the German style: 
some in lines, some apparently dispersed according 
to the caprice of the speculator, but all agreeably to 
a plan, which I fear will be as long in filling up w 
that of Washington. This part, however, of the 
future Athens is well laid out, and good advan 
taken of the ground, which is undulating. No ap. 
proach to good taste is discernible, and it is much to 
be lamented that arcades have been entirely omitted, 
though one would think obviously necessary in a 
warm climate, where the ancient narrow shady streets 
have been dispensed with. The materials, broken 
limestone, with excellent mortar, happily are cheap, 
so that the structures are for the most part solid,and 
the corner-stones being worked with the chisel, and the 
whole washed, have a respectable general appearance, 
Among the royal structures, the Military Hospital is 
really very creditable, and the Mint would pass with. 
out remark, as a useful building anywhere, were its 
name unmentioned. Unfortunately, here, every one 
knows that there is little money to coin, and what 
is wanted could be struck off, twelve to twenty per 
cent. cheaper in England. In the centre of the town, 
where the Turkish Waiwode’s house stood, a massive 
German casern has been built, the head-quarters, I 
suppose, of the garrison. So few Greeks learn French, 
that it is to be hoped, the tale of the days of July may 
never be known here, when any temptation may be 
offered for “les barricades,” as these barracks really 
seem to have been built with the design of inviting 
such an attack at some future period. 

The palace—but of this hereafter. The king at 
present lives in two very moderately sized houses, con- 
nected together, near one of the carriage roads, which 
have been made in different directions round the 
town, and in the plain of Athens. Of these roads 
the principal is, that to the Pireus along the line of 
the long walls. This road is traversed at all hours 
by numerous carriages, and on this ancient-modem 
way, it is a strange coincidence to see a camel and 
an omnibus, carrying their respective burdens, as if 
meeting on common ground, from the confines of the 
East and West. I trust I may remain here long 
enough to give you some account of the Pirzeus town 
itself, of the palace, the schools, the university with 
its twenty-seven professors, and above all, of the gym- 
nasium with its 900 students—in the American in- 
stitute alone are near 500 children, and fifty domestic 
female pupils. Among the obvious wants of Greece 
is that great one of good books. There are now per- 
sons here capable of translating from English and 
French: are there not many in England, rich with 
the honey of the Attic bee, and therefore honoured, 
who would endeavour to send in return to poor Greece 
some practical and useful knowledge from our British 
storehouse? We give our millions for political ob- 
jects; are there nod hundreds, no pounds, for the 
resurrection of the mind, amidst “ Athenz’s poor 
remains” ? 





Dresden. 

Asovr the Marbles is the Library of 300,000 
volumes and 2,800 manuscripts, both too numerous 
for analysis in the space of a letter. Among the 
decorated MSS. Albert Diirer’s Treatise on Ana- 
tomical Proportions, written and enriched with dia- 
grams by his own hand, was of especial interest to a 
dilettante.—I had no leisure and (to confess my bar- 
barism) little desire to visit the Museum of Crockery 
in this same Japanese Palace, which comprises above 
three-score thousand pieces of Dresden and Chinese 
china, Sévres, Italian, and other wares. Not that I 
disagree with Frederick the First, who set a right 
value upon soldiers when he exchanged a regiment of 
them against so many teapots and tureens, dishes and 
slop-basins of China, perhaps still extant at Potzdam, 
while the dragoons have long since mouldered into 
dust, and when alive were but privileged cut-throats. 
I can admire mandarins of baked clay and porcelain 
shepherdesses with a dowager’s delight, if my time be 
as superfluous, but these few weeks are full of employ- 
ment, Besides the Dresden dinner-hour is two, after 
which most public galleries shut up. I made an ex 
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cursion, however, to Meissen, where the porcelain 
manufactory itself goes on in a curious old Schloss, 
round whose mountain basis the Elbe rolls his mag- 
nificent flood amid chains of quiet green hills—eternal 
motion and eternal immobility side by side. I cannot 
enter into a detail of the Manufactory at the castle— 
how bowls are twirled out of wet clay, platters printed 
off like butter pats, frills and fardingales wrought for 
puppets to the perfection of lace and loom-work— 
indeed it vexed more than amused me to behold fine 
ie recesses filled with buckets and lathes and 
iles of cement and muddling operatives, the arched 
roofs and beautiful traceries besplashed and disfigured, 
an atmosphere of dust everywhere as thick as in a 
four mill. I received more pleasure from the ex- 
terior: a singular winding staircase, vaulted short 
under the steps on a plan of crooked pliancy, twists 
up the human cork through a long-necked Tower, 
which delivers him into the foresaid apartments: 
other singularities of the building I must pass over. 
Meissen has all the beauty of site, and suburbs, and 
architectural character which the mother-city wants. 
Adjacent to the Schloss rears itself the Dom. I shall 
not attempt to draw out a description according to 
Whewell’s scientifical rules, however good, but offer 
a rough brief sketch. A Burial Chapel marks the 
Western Porch, and is polygonal, has flowing lights, 
with buttresses columned at their angles, dragon- 
spouted, and canopied atop. Within lies the gilt 
monument of Frederick the Fighter, mid-chapel, 
surrounded by brass tomb-plates: Saints and Heroes 
under rich tabernacles stand in array along the walls; 
while at the south side a Pieta, though itself of very 
good Italian antique style, somewhat spoils the 
eral harmony by its classic architecture. This 
chapel, as I told you, buries the west porch as well 
as the princes, but said porch is pointed, and has 
plain roll mouldings which run all round from base 
to base. The western facade, where visible, displays 
on each hand two large similar lights, now void, ex- 
cept for some delicate pendant tressure that fringes 
the archivolts. On the lower story, sunk panels 
flowered. A modern Joft as an upper story— 
which connects the trunks of two flanking towers, 
whose heads were struck off by thunderbolts, and 
whose sides are pierced with windows like the large 
front ones just mentioned. For the nave: it has 
plain buttresses in stages, between flowing lights on 
the south side, and geometrical on the north, which 
latter appeared to me older. On the south side is 
the present ogee porch, with a range of canopied 
Saints above, as supporters to the Virgin and Child: 
very rich and handsome. At south-east corner of 
the nave stands a tower (to which there was a north- 
east companion), its spire polygonal, now shortened, 
having sides of flowered open-work, and its angles 
larded with crockets.* Inside, the nave parts off its 
two aisles by clustered piers of elegant section and 
proportion, carried clean to the spring of the vault, 
where exquisitely graceful capitals crown them. The 
vaulting is handsome plain gothic, with rosettes of 
admirable workmanship at the keystones. A screen, 
panelled atop in quatrefoils, bears the rood-loft, and 
divides nave from choir. The screen altar-piece by 
Cranach struck me as one of his works wherein this 
eccentric artist had his Pegasean wild-ass most 
under rein: yet the ordonnance must be allowed 
whimsical. A Crucifixion—beneath this an Adora- 
tion of the Lamb, and of the Serpent—beneath this 
again a Mass between two Purgatories—form the 
central picture: the wings exhibit, when open, a 
Finding of the Cross by Helena and Constantine, 
when shut, the Virgin and the Flagellation (a most 
horrible sight, all ruddled with blood and slashed 
with wounds), having the four Evangelical symbols 
beside them, two to each. Several portraits, three 
of which are Luther, his Wife, and his friend the 
Elector, have more interest than propriety among 
such scenes. For colouring, handling, and drawing, 
this picture would astonish our connoisseurs who 
know Cranach but from some poor mimicries of him 
in England, or his usual monstrosities elsewhere— 
The Choir or east end has flowing lights, modernized ;+ 
beautiful stone stalls, under a continued pedimental 
roof-work : on north-east side a tabernacle of very 
*Some English naval officers, the Sacristan said, climbed 
by these to the apex “like cats.” 
t One splendid stained window, from many others, esca- 
nad devout hands of the Swedes during the Religious 








rich reticulation, with an elegant light spire and 
canopies. Its altar-piece is capital enough to con- 
tend for the name of Van Eyck, but the German 
cognoscenti are in “ puzzle-monkeys office” about its 
real author. I cannot pretend to decide, though 
little seemed against the one cited, except a partial 
roughness of grain, itself perhaps owing to repaint- 
ment. As characteristic of Van Eyck’s colouring 
generally (that is, John’s,not Hubert’s), the flesh-tones 
are hot, but fresh and pure. His composition seldom 
outwent that of the Meissen altar-piece in grandeur, 
and seldomer still did his expressiveness pierce the 
heart so deep. I should have stated the subject— 
an Adoration of the Magi, with two Saints each side, 
for wings: the original Virgin and Child almost 
blotted out by restorers. 

St. Afra-Kirche on another peak of the castle hill 
is gothic, ruined and modernized: it glistens palely 
over a sequestered churchyard, where a few fine 
willows shade the mourner or the moralist, though 
indeed not a footprint’ through the deep rank grass 
proves it the resort either of pious affection or philo- 
sophy.—The town, planted like a pine forest up the 
hill-side, has its-Stadt-Kirche, also ruined gothic, and 
repaired in a modern style altogether Lutheran, i. e, 
with boxes, pit, and galleries, It is vaulted on 
flowing ribs: the Tower metamorphosed, but curious 
still; some pictures in the south aisle display much 
antique merit, and those beneath the tower, being 
repainted, perhaps cover out more.—S¢. Franciskus 
from a church has become a manufactory—an econo- 
mical desecration not unfrequent. Windows with 
branched mullion-work, but half stopt like those of 
Castle Rackrent, even yet vary the exterior, and 
attract the antiquarian visitor, and put the fashionable 
to flight. There is a picturesque Stadthaus at 
Meissen, in the Flemish style, with step-stair attic 
gables. I returned fourteen miles to Dresden after 
a day that would have proved far more delightful 
had the sun’s intolerable heat not been superadded 
to the glow of enthusiasm. 

At Pilnitz is the Royal Villa, modest even to 
meanness: its Chapel and Grand Saloon exhibit 
frescoes by Professor Vogel, so full of ingenious 
thought and poetical treatment as to render their 
harsh colouring doubly deplorable. To prove how 
apathetic are German eyes to colour, I heard a pro- 
fessor very naively own that he used common pottery 
blue of Meissen instead of ultra-marine, having dis- 
covered it to be quite as good. M. Vogel’s Saloon 
makes much the best appearance, no doubt from 
being executed before the notable invention aforesaid. 
—For the other environs of Dresden I refer to Mur- 
ray’s “ Handbook,” or the numberless German Tours 
which it is now difficult not to lay your hands on 
everywhere. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

WE once again direct the attention of our readers 
to the report of the proceedings of the Royal Society, 
and especially to a letter from Mr. Fox Talbot, 
wherein he sets forth the whole art of Photogenic 
Drawing,—the process by which the paper is to be 
prepared, and the drawings made and fixed. Artists 
and amateurs may now proceed at once to indulge 
their curiosity, and, as Mr. Talbot observes, to im- 
prove, and perhaps perfect, this singular and inter- 
esting discovery. 

It will be gratifying to our countrymen to hear 
that Mr. Richard Owen has been elected a Corres- 
ponding Member of the French Academy of Sciences. 
Several distinguished foreigners were proposed, but 
the result of the ballot was, that Mr. Owen had 
twenty-four votes, and that the next in number was 
seventeen, given in favour of M. Muller, of Berlin. 

From the angry letters and professed anticipatory 
comments which have appeared within this last day 
or two in the daily papers, we infer that the Com- 
mittee appointed to consider and report on the best 
design for the “ Nelson Testimonial,” has not only 
come to a decision, but that its decision has been 
whispered abroad. For ourselves, we know nothing ; 
we have received letters and papers descriptive of 
particular designs, but we have not seen the designs 
—are not aware that they have been open to the 
public_and have no anxiety to be admitted to view 
them unless we are at liberty to offer an opinion on 
their several merits. 

If the publishing season is to be considered as 





fairly set in, its commencement is neither genial nor 
promising ; few works of any importance have been 
published since our last, and fewer still announced. 
The whisperings are all political or polemical, ‘ Tracts 
on Popery,’ and ‘ Letters on the Corn Laws,’ ‘ The 
Voice of the Church,’ ‘ Universal Suffrage,’ and like 
disputatious matters. We have indeed received, but 
too late for review, Capt. Mignan’s ‘ Journey through 
Russia, the Caucasian Alps, and Georgia,’ and Dr. 
Smith's ‘ Peru as itis ;* and‘ The Life and Times of 
Sir Thomas Gresham,’ is announced as immediately 
forthcoming. 

The Secretaryship of the Literary Fund Society is 
again vacant by the resignation of the Rev. W. Lan- 
don. Wednesday the 27th inst. is the day appointed 
to receive applications and testimonials, and Wed- 
nesday the 13th of March, for the election. The 
contest will be between Mr. Blewitt, a candidate on 
a former occasion, when he lost the election by a 
single vote, and Mr. F. Jerdan, the son of Mr. W, 
Jerdan, a member of the Council. 

We were present yesterday week at Exeter Hall, 
at the repetition of ‘Israel in Egypt.’ Though 
not called upon for any minute account of the per- 
formance, we cannot but express our judgment, that 
the Sacred Harmonic choralists have now reached 
that point of success and popularity, when strict 
criticism is an aid rather than a disservice. Their 
precision in point of time is generally unexception- 
able; but, in point of tone, there is yet much want- 
ing. The besetting fault of all amateur singers, who 
bring half-cultivated and imperfect voices to their 
task, is uncertainty ofintonation,—a truth which the 
conductor of the Society would do well to bear in 
mind while superintendering its rehearsals, and on 
these occasions makes a tone too flat or too sharp— 
or even disagreeable to the ear—a matter of as much 
importance, as an exact and easy maintenance of 
time. 

We have little gossip from the continent this week 
—unless we aretoinform our readersof the news 
report, that the Hospice on the Great St. Bernard has 
been recently attacked by brigands, and defended by 
its far-famed dogs. We hear, from time to time! 
agreeable tidings of Mrs. A, Shaw’s success in North- 
ern Germany, and of Miss A. Kemble making her 
way in Italy ; the latter lady was at Trieste, singing 
in the ‘Gemma di Vergy’ of Donnizetti, at the date 
of our last tidings. The next home novelty, in the 
drama, we presume, will be the production of * Riche- 
lieu’ at Covent Garden. The next stir among the 
musicians will be made by the commencement of the 
Philharmonic Concerts—which takes place on Mon- 
day week, we are told, with a thinner subscription 
list than usual, The day of the opening of the Italian 
Opera is still unfixed. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 7.—The Marquis of Northampton, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

James Heywood, Esq., and the Rev. H. Moseley, 
M.A., were elected; and the Rt. Hon. Lord Car- 
rington, T. W. Fletcher, Esq., and the Rev. T. 
Gaskin, were proposed as Fellows. 

A paper was read, entitled, ‘ Notice of a Shock of 
an Earthquake felt in the Island of St. Mary's, one 
of the Scilly Islands, on the 21st of January, 1839,’ 
by the Rev. George Wordley. 

The tremulous motion of the ground is described 
as being very slight, and felt chiefly in the south 
parts of the island. It was accompanied by @ peou- 
liarly harsh and grating sound, which was only of 
momentary duration, and no particular agitation of 
the sea was observed. 

A paper was also read in part, entitled, ‘ Observa- 
tions on the Parallel Roads of Glen Roy, and of 
other parts of Lochabar, with an attempt to prove 
that they are of marine origin,’ by Charles Darwin, 


Esq., F 
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Feb. 14,—J. W. Lubbock, Esq., V.P, and Treas., 
in the chair. 

Lieut. H. Alexander Ormsby was proposed as a 
Fellow. 

A paper was read, entitled, ‘ Researches on the 
Chemical Equivalents of certain bodies,’ by Richard 
Phillips, Esq., F.R.S. ee: 

The author examines, by a new series of experi- 
ments, the truth of the theory of Dr. Prout and Dr. 
Thomson, namely, “that all atomic weights are 
simple multiples of that of hydrogen”—a theory 
which the late Dr. Turner had maintained is at 
variance with the most exact analytic researches, and 
consequently untenable. Although the experiments 
of Dr. Turner, and the inferences which he drew 
from them, agree very nearly with those of Berzelius, 
it still appeared to the author desirable to investigate 
this subject ; and it occurred to him, that the inquiry 
could be conducted in a mode not liable to some of 
the objections which might be urged against the 
processes usually employed. Dr. Turner having 
adopted a whole number, riamely, 108, as the equi- 
valent of silver, this substance was selected by the 
author as the basis of his inquiry into the equivalent 
numbers of chlorine, and some other elementary 
gases. It appeared to him, that the chance of error 
arising from the fusing of the chloride of silver 
might be entirely removed, and other advantages 
gained, by experimenting on silver on a large scale, 
with such proportions of the substances employed as 
were deemed to be equivalents, and instead of calcu- 
lating from the whole product of the fused chloride, 
to do it merely from the weight of such small portion 
only as might arise from the difference between the- 
oretical views and experimental results, The author 
concludes, from the train of reasoning he applies to 
the series of experiments so undertaken, that no 
material, and even scarcely any appreciable, error 
can arise, from considering the equivalent numbers 
of hydrogen, oxygen, azote, and chlorine, as being 
1, 8, 14, and 36 respectively. 

A paper was also read, entitled, ‘Some Account 
of the Hurricane of the 7th of January 1839, as it 
was experienced in the neighbourhood of Dumfries,’ 
in a letter addressed to P. M. Roget, M.D., Sec. 
RS., by P. Garden, Esq. 

After describing the position of his house, and the 
nature of the instruments employed for observation, 
the writer gives his observations of the barometer 
and thermometer on the 6th and 7th of January 
last, and proceeds to state, that on the 6th, at about 
ten minutes past ten o’clock, p.m., violent squalls 
commenced, at first with intermissions of perfect 
calms, but gradually becoming more frequent, and 
being accompanied by the sound of strong and in- 
creasing whirlwinds. By eleven o'clock, the wind 
was observed to proceed from the east, and its velo- 
city was estimated at forty miles an hour. Its vio- 
lence then increased, and threatened to blow down 
the chimneys. At midnight it abated, at the same 
time shifting to the south or west. At two o’clock 
in the morning, nearly two tons of lead were torn 
away by the wind from the west-end platform on the 
house-top, and thrown down behind the house, in a 
westerly direction. Some of the lower windows 
having been left a liftle open, the wind thus admitted 
into the house forced up and blew off the very heavy 
hatch-door of the roof, which was covered with lead. 
The whole house rocked terribly, and even the stone 
floor of the half-sunk kitchen story heaved as if 
shaken by an earthquake ; the slates from the roof 
were blown in every direction, some being carried to 
a prodigious distance. During the greater part of 
the night the rain fell in tremendous torrents. In 
the interval from two to half-past three in the morn- 
ing, the barometer sunk very nearly an inch and a 
half, and reached its greatest depression. But the 
tempest continued till about four o’clock, when it 
began gradually to subside. Extensive devastati 


N.W. point by eight o’clock in the evening of the 
same day. 

Feb. 21.—J. G. Children, Esq., V.P., in the chair. 

Captain Arthur -Conolly, and Lieut.-Col. W. 
Reid, C.B., were elected ; and J. T. Graves, Esq., the 
Rev. S. R. Maitland, and J. J. Sylvester, Esq., were 
proposed as Fellows of the Society. 

The following papers were read :— 

1. ‘An Account of the Processes employed in 
Photogenic Drawing,’ in a letter to S. H. Christie, 
Esq., Sec. R.S., by H. Fox Talbot, Esq., F.R.S. 

2. ‘A Description of an Hydro-pneumatic Baro- 
scope,’ by J. T. Cooper, 

8. Continuation of Mr. Darwin’s paper ‘ On the 
Parallel Roads of Glen Roy, and other parts of 


Lochabar.’ 
Photogenic Drawing. 

The subject (says Mr. Talbot) naturally divides 
itself into two heads—the preparation of the paper, 
and the means of fixing the design. In order to 
make what may be called ordinary photogenic paper, 
the author selects, in the first place, paper of a 
firm quality, and smooth surface; and thinks, that 
none answers better than superfine writing paper. 
He dips it into a weak solution of common salt, and 
wipes it dry, by which the salt is uniformly distri- 
buted throughout its substance. He then spreads a 
solution of nitrate of silver on one surface only, and 
dries it at the fire. The solution should not be satu- 
rated, but six or eight times diluted with water. 
When dry, the paper is fit for use. He has found, 
by experiment, that there is a certain proportion be- 
tween the quantity of salt and that of the solution of 
silver which answers best, and gives the maximum 
effect. Ifthe strength of the salt is augmented be- 
yond this point, the effect diminishes, and, in certain 
cases, becomes exceedingly small. This paper, if 
properly made, is very useful for all ordinary pho- 
togenic purposes. For example, nothing can be 
more perfect than the images it gives of leaves and 
flowers, especially with a summer sun. The light 
passing through the leaves delineates every ramifica- 
tion of their nerves. Ifa sheet of paper, thus pre- 
pared, be taken and washed with a saturated solution 
of salt, and then dried, it will be found (especially if 
the paper has been kept some weeks before the trial 
is made), that its sensibility is greatly diminished, 
and, in some cases, seems quite extinct. But if it 
be again washed with a liberal quantity of the solu- 
tion of silver, it becomes again sensible to light, and 
even more so than it was at first. In this way, by 
alternately washing the paper with salt and silver, 
and drying it between times, Mr. Talbot has suc- 
ceeded in increasing its sensibility to the degree that 
is requisite for receiving the images of the camera 
obscura. In conducting this operation, it will be 
found, that the results are sometimes more, and 
sometimes less satisfactory, in consequence of small 
and accidental variations in the proportions employ- 
ed. It happens sometimes that the chloride of silver 
is disposed to darken of itself, without any exposure 
to the light—this shows, that the attempt to give it 
sensibility has been carried too far. The object is, 
to approach to this condition as near as possible, 
without reaching it; so that the substance may be in 
a state ready to yield to the slightest extraneous 
force, such as the feeble impact of the violet rays 
when much attenuated. Having, therefore, prepared 
a number of sheets of paper, slightly different from 
one another in the composition, let a piece be cut 
from each, and, having been duly marked or num- 
bered, let them be placed side by side in a very weak 
diffused light, for about a quarter of an hour; then, 
if any one of them, as frequently happens, exhibits 
a marked advantage over its competitors, Mr. Talbot 
selects the paper which bears the corresponding 
number to be placed in the camera obscura. 

With regard to the second object—that of fixing 
the i Mr. Talbot observed, that, after having 





occurred among the trees; some that were blown 
down raising two or three tons of clay soil with the 
roots. Several trees thus thrown down fell with their 
tops to the W.N.W. The writer concludes, from 
these and other observations, that the first and 
squally part of the storm began from the E.S.E.,and 
blew from S. by W. at about midnight, and that 
most injury was done to the slating and roof when 
the wind was not far from the south. It then gradu- 
ally veered to the west, till noon, and reached the 





tried ammonia, and several other re-agents, with very 
imperfect success, the first which gave him a success- 
ful result, was the iodide of potassium, much diluted 
with water. Ifa photogenic picture is washed over 
with this liquid, an iodide of silver is formed, which 
is absolutely unalterable by sunshine. This process 
requires precaution: for, if the solution is too strong, 


it attacks the dark parts of the picture. It is requi- | kind 


site, therefore, to find, by trial, the proper propor- 
tions, The fixation of the pictures in this way, with 





. . —= 
proper management, is very beautiful and lasting, 
The specimen of lace, which Mr, Talbot exhibited 
to the Society, and which was made five years 
was preserved in this manner. But his usual m 

of fixing is different from this, and somewhat simpler 
—or, at least, requiring less nicety. It consists in 
immersing the picture in a strong solution of common 
salt, and then wiping off the superfluous moisture, 
and drying it. It is sufficiently singular that the 
same substance which is so useful in giving sensibility 
to the paper, should also be capable, under other 
circumstances, of destroying it; but such is, never, 
theless, the fact. Now, ifthe picture which has beep 
thus washed and dried, is placed in the sun, the white 
parts colour themselves of a pale lilac tint, after 
which they become insensible. Numerous experi. 
ments have shown the author that the depth of this 
lilac tint varies according to the quantity of salt used, 
relatively to the quantity of silver: but by pro; 
adjusting these, the images may, if desired, be re. 
tained of an absolute whiteness. He mentions, also, 
that those preserved by iodine are always of a very 
pale primrose yellow, which has the extraordinary 
and very remarkable property of turning to a full 
gaudy yellow, whenever it is exposed to the heat of a 
fire, and recovering its former colour again, when it 
is cold. 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

The Anniversary Meeting of the Society was held 
on the 15th instant, when the following Fellows 
were elected the Officers and Council for the ensuing 

ear :— 

. President,—Rev. W. Buckland, D.D. Vice-Presidents,— 
Mr. Greenough, Mr. Horner, Mr. Lyell, Rev. Prof. Sedgwick. 
Secretaries,—Mr. Darwin, Mr. W. J. Hamilton. Foreign, 
Secretary,—Mr. De la Beche. Treasurer,—Mr. Taylor. 
Council,—Dr. Daubeny, Sir P. Grey Egerton, Prof. Grant, 
M.D., Rev. Prof. Henslow, Mr. Hopkins, Mr. Hutton, Sir 
Charles Lemon, Prof. Miller, Mr. Murchison, Mr. Owen, Sir 
Woodbine Parish, Mr. G. Rennie, Rev. Prof. Whewell. 

After the usual Reports on the state of the Soci 
and its finances had, been read, Mr. Whewell, who 
presided, delivered to the Chevalier Bunsen the Wol- 
laston medal, and balance of proceeds, which had 
been awarded to Prof. Ehrenberg, of Berlin, and in 
doing so he said :— 

Mr. Bunsen,—I have great pleasure in delivering 
into your hands the Wollaston Medal, which the 
Council of this Society have awarded to your cou- 
tryman, Prof. Ehrenberg, for his discoveries respect- 
ing Fossil Infusoria, These discoveries, eminently 
striking and curious to all intelligent persons, are full 
of the most lively interest for geologists. Such disco- 
veries are a just reward of Prof. Ehrenberg’s merits, 
since he had prepared himself for this success by a 
profound study of natural history, by practical and 
scrutinizing researches, and by extensive and enter- 
prising travels. We gladly give this medal as a 
pledge that we sympathize in the admiration which 
these discoveries have excited throughout scientific 
Europe. To many others, and to myself in particu- 
lar, there is an additional source of pleasure at having 
such a communication to make to Prof. Ehrenberg, 
in the circumstance of our having recently become 
acquainted with him, and having seen personally 
and in our own country, the evidences of his talents 
and genius, his simple and strenuous love of know- 
ledge. We beg you to communicate to him, with 
this medal, the expression of our admiration of his 
labours, our deep interest in their results, and our 
warm wishes that he may long have granted him the 
health and energy and opportunity which their suc- 
cessful prosecution demands, Allow me to say also, 
that we trust that this token of respect will be kindly 
received by Prof. Ehrenberg’s countrymen as well as 
by himself; and that they will accept it as a testi- 
mony, how gladly we do honour to the profound 
knowledge and patient research which distinguish 
that great branch of the European family. I rejoice 
to be able to deliver this medal into the hands of a 
distinguished countryman of Prof. Ehrenberg, and 
I cannot but add, as an additional ground of satix 
faction, into the hands of one who, by his wide ac- 
quaintance with men of science and learning, and 
with their works, is so well prepared to, sympathize 
with their honours and successes, as he is by 
nature prompted to rejoice in excellence of every 


The Chevalier Bunsen, in reply, expressed himself 
in the following terms :— 
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Sir—I feel highly gratified by the honour con- 
ferred upon me, of receiving at your hands the valued 
acknowledgment of the merits of my distinguish 
countryman, Professor Ehrenberg, and I beg to 
turn thanks, not only in my name, but also in that 
Baron Bulow, as the representative of Prussia in this 
country, who is prevented by official business from 
being present on this occasion. Nobody can be more 
able or inclined to appreciate duly the value of this 
distinction, than Professor Ehrenberg; I know from 
himself, that it was by England in particular, that 
he wished his researches to be examined and approved ; 
and it was especially this illustrious Society, so wor- 
thily presided over by one, whose name is also in Ger- 
many equally dear to the friends of religion and moral 
philosophy, and to the followers of the exact sciences ; 
it was to this Society, I say, to whose tribunal he was 
desirous to submit the judgment of the merits and 
importance of his discovery. Indeed, the honour 
you have decreed -him to-day, is only the public con- 
firmation and solemn badge of that kind and en- 
couraging interest which he met with from the mem- 
bers of this Society, and for which he felt the most 
sincere gratitude. But, this feeling, Sir, will not be 
confined to himself: the honour of the prize awarded 
to him this day amongst so many illustrious compe- 
titors of all nations, will be deeply felt by the whole 
literary public of Germany; it will, I trust, form a new 
link in that intellectual union between the two great 
and enlightened nations, which have so many ties of 
common interest, and so many objects of warm and 
deep sympathy ; an union which must become every 
day more and more intimate, and prove productive 
of the most beneficial consequences, not only for the 
progress of science in the whole range of human in- 
tellect, but for the welfare of humanity at large. The 
flattering manner in which you have been pleased 
to allude to myself, obliges me to say a few words on 
my own behalf. I feel only too much, how en- 
tirely I must attribute those expressions to the kind- 
ness that inspired them, knowing how inadequate my 
ownmeritsaretodeservethem. But I rejoice sincerely 
at having this opportunity offered to me, publicly to 
express my feelings of gratitude for the kind and gene- 
rous reception I have constantly met with in this 
country, which for so many years, and for so many 
and good reasons, has been the object of my love and 
of my admiration, feelings which will ever remain 
engraven in my heart, and with a particularly grati- 
fying reference to this day. 

The thanks of the Society were then voted to the 
retiring officers. 

During the morning meeting, Prof. Whewell read 
his obituary of deceased members, including Sir 
Abraham Hume, Mr. Winch, Rev. Dr. Carey, Mr. 
Bevan, Count Munster, Count Montlosier, Baron 
Schlotheim, and Professor Desmarest ; and at the 
evening meeting his review of the memoirs communi- 
cated to the Society during the past year. 





STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 
Feb, 18,—Sir Charles Lemon, Bart. M.P. in the 


r. 

The Right Hon. Sir Wilmot Horton, Bart., J. R. 
Maclean, Esq., and Trevenen James, Esq., were 
elected Fellows. 

A paper was read, ‘ On the Statistics of the Popu- 
lation of the Kingdom of Saxony to December 1837,’ 
abstracted from the publications of the Statistical 
Society of Saxony, with incidental and general re- 
marks, and a brief abstract of the Population Returns 
of Belgium, by Mr. W. R. Deverell. 

Though the total amount of the population of 
Saxony, to which the particulars more especially 
relate, does not exceed that of the city and suburbs 
of London, the completeness and precision exhibited 
in its classification renders the results deducible 
therefrom valuable to the statistician. With a com- 
paratively limited territory, Saxony possesses a great 
variety, not only of soil and climate, but of economi- 
cal and manufacturing industry in every department 
of the arts of civilized life. It has therefore a pecu- 
liar claim to be regarded as a region for the prosecu- 
tion of Normal observations ; the more so as during 
several years it has been exempted from war, dearth, 
pestilence, and other public calamities which occa- 
sion social confusion and alter the natural standard 
average of mortality. With respect only to the 
Single question of duration of life, the fact that, in 


iY 





Saxony, the proportion of annual deaths varies in 
different localities from 1 in 19 to 1 in 65, sufficiently 
displays the important influence of particular circum- 
ces. The Statistical Society of Saxony differs 

m similar associations in other countries, as being 
more directly connected with, and subservient to the 


. purposes of, the State in which it is established ; for, 


though all societies instituted for the collection of 
statistical facts are similar, as to the subjects and 
nature of their business, and are properly considered 
auxiliary to the offices of the State, the Saxon 
Society more especially appears to constitute an im- 
portant item in the political arrangements of that 
kingdom. In proof of which, it is requisite only to 
instance the fact of its having performed the momen- 
tous task of collecting, arranging, and publishing, at, 
triennial periods, very elaborate and complete ac- 
counts of the whole national population. The care 
with which this matter is managed in Saxony will 
be evident on considering the following numerous 
distinctions comprised in the adopted form for taking 
a census :— : 
Number and names of civil districts, towns, villages. 
of houses inhabited, uninhabited. 
of inhabitants, male, female, total, in each district, 
town, village, and detached residences. - 
of ditto, within each of 12 different periods of age, 
as shown in the accompanying tables. 
of persons born blind, deaf, and dumb. 
of children under the age of six years placed out to 
be nursed and kept for pay. 
h keepers, distinguishing the number of mar- 
ried couples, and married persons living separate. 
of unmarried persons, distinguishing the number of 
widowers and widows; the number divorced, male 
and female. 
of persons belonging to different religious denomina- 
tions, distinguishing, first, under the ———- of 
Christians, the number of Evangelical Lutherans, 
Reformists (Calvinists), Catholics, and adh t 
of the Greek Church; and, secondly, the number 
of Jews. 


of 








of town, and of country inhabitants 
of persons engaged in each profes- 
-_ trade and industrial occupa- 

— ofindividualscomposing the military 

establishment - 

A supplementary account contains the numbers 
and kinds of factories, shops, and all establishments 
connected with trade, manufactories, commercial 
business, and the useful arts ; the numbers and kinds 
of mills, steam-engines, and important machines ; 
and of establishments for public accommodation, and 
hotels, inns, coffee-houses, &c.—Mr. Deverell’s paper, 
as containing the results of statistical enumerations 
and classifications of the populations of two European 
nations, affords useful data for those calculations 
which belong to the department of vital statistics ; 
but the contents do not furnish matter for presenta- 
tion in a popularjournal. We may, however, briefly 
observe that the total population of Saxony in 1837 
was 1,652,114; the total population of Belgium in 
1836 was 4,242,600. 


under each of 
the above divi- 
sions. 





Ewntomotocicat Society.—Jan.7,—J.F. Stephens, 
Esq., President, in the chair—Mr. Waterhouse ex- 
hibited portions of an enormous wasps’ nest, seven or 
eight feet long, received by the Zoological Society from 
India, with a view to prove that the normal form of 
the cell was circular, but that the hexagonal form was 
assumed in order to economize space——Mr. Ingpen 
exhibited some cocoons of the silkworm, from which 
the insects had made their escape without the emis- 
sion of the fluid ordinarily discharged, which has been 
supposed to have the effect of moistening or dissolv- 
ing the threads, whereby the silk is not only stained, 
but the thread broken.—Mr. Saunders read the 
descriptions of some new East Indian insects; and 
Mr. A. White, of the British Museum, a memoir on 
exotic Cimicide; comprising the descriptions of 
many new species contained in the Museum collection. 

Jan, 28.—At this anniversary meeting of the 
Society, the Rev. F. W. Hope was elected President; 
after which the retiring President, J. F. Stephens, 
Esq., delivered an annual address, which was ordered 
to be printed for distribution. 

Feb. 4.—The Rev. F. W. Hope ia the chair.—A 
variety of donations was announced, including a large 
collection of North American insects, presented by 
Mr. Smith.—_Mr. Hope exhibited some new and 
beautiful species of insects, from the Island of Jo- 
hanna, near M .—Mr. Schomburgk pre- 
sented to the Society the nests of a Species of white 
ant, from the interior of Guiana, accompanied by 





specimens of the insects, and of a curious parasite, 
found in the nest, belonging to the arachnidous genus, 
So] puga.—Mr. 8. 8. Saunders exhibited a beautiful 
collection of insects, made by himself in Albania; 
and Mr. Thwaites a considerable number of species, 
obtained by Mr. Raddon and himself from Indian 
corn, brought from Bonny, on the coast of Africa, 
including some very interesting parasitic Hymeno- 
ptera.—A memoir, by Mr. Tulk, was read, containing 
observations upon the voracity of the larve of the 
Dyticus marginalis.—_Mr. Westwood exhibited two 
species of Diptera, belonging to the genus Tephritis, 
which are injurious to the growth of celery and chrys- 
anthemum plants, the larve feeding within the 
leaves, leaving the two surfaces entire, and causing 
the plants to assume the appearance of having been 
scalded. He also read some observations upon the 
habits of a colony of French wasps (Polistes Gallica) 
which he had brought to England.—Dr. Cantor ex- 
hibited a piece of fossilized wood, from India, pre- 
senting the traces of the attacks of insects. 





ROYAL INSTITUTION, 


Since Mr. Faraday’s lecture on the Gymnotus 
(ante, p. 75), Mr. Woodward has exhibited and ex- 
plained his new apparatus, for demonstrating the 
properties and laws of the polarization of light. ‘The 
improvement consists in the substitution of plate glass, 
mica, and metallic reflectors, for the lens, &c., here. 
tofore in use, and the consequent diminution in cost. 
Dr. Grant has delivered a lecture on ‘ Animalcules,’ 
and Mr. Parsey on what he calls ‘ Natural Perspec- 
tive,’ a subject on which he some time since publish- 
ed a work, which no doubt has been read by all 
persons interested in the subject. Last week Mr. 
Faraday again came forward, with an account of Mr. 
Gurney’s oxy-oil lamp. Without wasting space on 
the preliminary history of lighthouse lights, or inquir- 
ing into the several claims set forth as to the pro 
application of oxygen to oil lamps, we shall proceed 
to the subject. 

In 1834 Committee on Lighthouses was appointed 
by the House of Commons, which sat through the 
whole session. The different systems of lighthouse 
illumination, ‘as used in this country and on the 
continent, were very fully examined. In the Re- 
port of this Committee, the light from lime was re- 
commended, if possible, to be made practicable for 
lighthouse purposes. As far as the management of 
the light was concerned, the practical difficulties 
were soon removed, but there remained an elemen- 
tary objection of serious importance: namely, a 
want of magnitude or quantity, as technically called. 
In the Catoptric system, practised in our lighthouses, 
a light of seven-eighths ofan inch in diameter is placed 
in the focus of a parabola, which light gives 15° of 
divergence, and consequently each reflector illumi- 
nates 15° of the horizon. In the Dioptric system, as 
practised on the French coast, a light of three and a 
half inches in diameter is necessary to give the re- 
quired divergence. The lime light, though one of 
great intensity, gives no divergence: when placed in 
a parabola it throws parallel rays, and when placed 
in the centre of the Polyzonal lens, could not be made 
to give one degree of divergence. In the spring of 
1835, Mr. Gurney proposed, by combining oxygen 
with the flame of wax or oil, to obtain a light of 
great power, to which these objections would not ap- 
ply. This proposition was immediately entertained, 
and the new light was put under experiment at the 
Trinity House. In explanation of this light, we must 
first observe the well-known fact, that oxygen increases 
the brilliancy of burning bodies to a very great ex- 
tent; thus, sulphur, which burns in atmospheric 
air with a pale blue and scarcely visible flame, 
when put into oxygen gives out a very intense light ; 
and phosphorus, when so surrounded, gives out a 
light so intense that the eye cannot bear it. The 
same happens with charcoal, and with the flame 
of oil, wax, or other bodies which contain it. Dr. 
Priestley proposed tosupply a common argand burner 
with oxygen instead of common air, and made a long 
series of experiments, with a view of producing a light 
of this description. All flame is hollow, or, in other 
words, consists of a thin film or bubble of ignited 
matter which surrounds and contains a quantity of 
the decomposed combustible body supplying it. In 
the flame of spirits of wine, the interior of the film is 
chiefly filled with hydrogen ; in that of oil or wax, it is 
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filled with separated carbon—olefiant gas. Dr. Priest- 


ley applied oxygen to the outside of the film or 
bubble, or rather in the argand lamp, which he used, 

double cylindrical films. The outside portion of 
flame consists, in its burning state, of half consumed 
carbon, in the act of combination with the atmo- 
sphere. The oxygen, therefore, in Dr. Priestley’s 
arrangement, met with carbon ina half state of com- 
bination, and produced only a brilliancy in propor- 
tion. Mr. Gurney proposed to introduce the oxygen 
into the interior of the bubble, and to strike the film 
on its inside surface, where the carbon was pure and 
uncombined ; he did so and succeeded. In the con- 
struction of this light for the Catoptric system, there 
are four small flames in a line of about three-eighths 
of an inch in diameter each ; the oxygen is introduced 
by a small jet, the light from each jet is equal in 
quantity to two and a half, making in all ten, ordinary 
argand burners. The divergence of it in a parabola 
is fifteen degrees. The light for the polyzonal lens 
consists of a circular series of seventeen films or 
bubbles of flame,—and struck on the interior by as 
many jets: the diameter of the whole is 34 inches, 
the same as the French lamp; it gives the same 
divergence, with a power equal to sixty argands. The 
French lamp gives only ten. Mr. Gurney’s light is 
cheaper than the French, in the proportion of twelve 
to seventeen, taking all wear and tear into the ac- 
count. Oxygen is obtained by heating black oxide 
of manganese, which is found in large quantities in 
Cornwall and Devonshire. 

After the lecture was concluded, we were informed 
that the Trinity House has resolved to adopt the 
light, and that the House of Commons is to be lighted 
by it after the Easter recess. 
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Quartett Concerts.—If Mr. Blagrove’s party 
would only throw a little more intensity into their 
bolder passages, and avoid scratchiness in those places 
where delicacy and piquancy (always compatible 
with pure tone) are required, they would leave nothing 
to be desired in their quartett-playing. For thorough 

consent, and careful neatness of finish, they are excel- 
lent: excellent in their treatment of all music of 
mezzo carattere—as was instanced, on Thursday last, 
in their performance of the andante of Onslow’s 
quintett in E minor, Op. 19. Besides the beautiful 
work to which this belongs, they played a quartett by 
Mozart, and Beethoven’s c major quartett, from the 
Razumoufisky set. The first allegro of the latter was 
executed with a degree of freedom and brilliancy which 
warrants us in counselling them to aspire more con- 
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stantly to those excellencies, as being perfectly within 
their reach. The singular slow movement was taken 

a trifle too fast—the beautifully flowing minuet wen 
admirably—but the final fugue was started on 
small a scale ; and, though wrought up excellently, 
wanted that breadth which enhances—not detracts 
from brilliancy. Mr. Blagrove played Beethoven's 
duett in c minor, with Mr. Edward Schulz at the 
pianoforte. This is a composition, by its majestic 
and passionate wildness, placed above the reach of 
our young violinist: we have heard him attempt it 
before, and, in neither case, successfully. It is suffi- 
ciently hard for any pianist to meet the demands 
made upon his energy and powers of expression, by 
this composition,—how much the more ungracious 
must be his task, when his partner remains as wholly 
beneath the required standard as was the case in 
the present instance? Mr. Schulz was correct and 
forcible ; but, as might be expected, we have heard 
him to greater advantage on other occasions. The 
vocal music was sung by Miss Birch and Miss F. 
Wyndham: the former failed in Spohr’s difficult 
scena—*Tu m’ abbandoni.’ Her defective articu- 
lation becomes increasingly unpleasant, in propor- 
tion as her beautiful voice developes itself. She 
was harassed, too, by the divisions and chromatic 
changes of the song, which are many. In the 
second act, however, she was encored in a romance 
(also by Spohr) with clarionet obligato. Miss F. 
Wyndham was called upon to repeat a romance, 
by Kalliwoda—‘ The Sane. Digger’—which she 
both sung and declaimed with great feeling and clear- 
ness. We cannot pass over Mr. Benedict—who took 
a most. useful part in the concert—without com- 
mending him, beyond most if not all contempo- 
rary pianists, for the exquisite and masterly manner 
in which he accompanies vocal music. 





MISCELLANEA 


Kaolin.—MM. Alexandre Brongniart and Mala- 
guti have been, and are still making a strict search 
into the nature of the Kaolin, or earth which is em- 
ployed in the manufacture of porcelain, The facts 
to which they already have arrived, are, that this 
earth is a chemical decomposition of feldspath, the 
gradual transition of which has been observed by 
them ; also, that it is always found in the close 
neighbourhood of ferruginous rocks, in irregular inter- 
rupted beds, 

Megatherium.—In a memoir presented to the 
French Academy of Sciences, M. de Blainville states, 
that neither the head, the shoulder, the limbs, the 
feet, nor the dentition of the Megatherium, in any 
manner resembles those of the sloth, to which tribe the 
late Baron Cuvier referred this gigantic animal. M. 
de Blainville places it among the armadilloes, where 
he conceives that it ought to form a particular divi- 
sion, because it probably had four toes in front, and 
five behind; and the teeth are not only tetragonal, 
contrary to those of the armadillo tribe, but there are 
only four in each jaw, which is also an anomaly. 

Waterspouts.—[From a Correspondent.]—In the 
latter end of last October, awaterspout passed through 
Sir Robert Stopford’s squadron, a few days after leav- 
ing Vourla Bay, for Malta,its progressive motion being 
with the wind, and its rotatory motion contrary to the 
hands of a watch, asa near view of it enabled mesatis- 
factorily to ascertain. The only other waterspout 
which passed sufficiently near to enable me to see 
the direction of its gyrations, was a West India one, 
in 1814, both of whose motions corresponded with 
those of the one of last October. Coming down close 
upon the vessel’s beam, an attempt was made, by 
putting her head different ways, to avoid collision, 
but without avail ; the meteor seeming to follow the 
ship as if attracted by her, and finally passed over in 
a line with the mainmast. From its size being small, 
no damage was done, the sails being only sharply 
shaken, and all the lightarticles whirled aboutthedeck, | aa: 
as if by a land whirlwind,—which, I may add, has the 
same right to left gyrations as the waterspout, as far, 
at least, as my own observations extend. The great 
interest excited by Col. Reid’s paper upon storms, 
[see Athen. No. 565,] has induced me to commu- 
nicate the above. 
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Portraits of 
SIR WALTER SCOTT : 
1, WHEN a CHILD. 
2, AFTER RaEBuRn (1808). 
3. AFTER CHANTREY’s Bust (1820). 


Portraits of 
His ANcestor BEARDIE. 
His FATHER AND MOTHER. 
His DAUGHTERS, &c. 
FROM PICTURES AT ABBOTSFORD. 





Views of 
SANDY-KNOWE. 
NORTH CASTLE-STREET. 
ABBOTSFORD HOUSE, 


HALL AT ABBOTSFORD. 
LIBRARY. 

STUDY. 

DINING-ROOM. 


FAC-SIMILE OF HANDWRITING,—PAGE OF IVANHOE. 
R. CADELL, Edinburgh. WHITTAKER & CO. London. 





SIR WALTER 


SCOTT’S WORKS 


COMPLETE, 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 48 Vots. 96 Encravings. 
POETICAL WORKS, 12 Vots. 24 EnGravines. 
PROSE WORKS, 28 Vots. 56 ENGRAVINGS. 


SELECT POETRY, 6 Vots. 


BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS, 4 Vots. 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON, 9 Vots. 


PERIODICAL CRITICISM, 5 Vous. 
TALES OF A GRANDFATHER (Scortanp), 5 Vots. 


Allin Small Octavo, done up in Cloth Boards, very handsomely, with Gilt Back-titles, 


5s. per Volume. 


SEPARATE, IN SMALL OCTAVO, OR 24mo. 
THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 


MARMION. 

LADY OF THE LAKE. 
ROKEBY. 

LORD OF THE ISLES. 


BRIDAL OF TRIERMAIN, AND OTHER POEMS, 24mo. (onty.) 
SELECT POETRY, 6 Vous. 24mo. Pocket Edition. 
These contain the Author’s last Introductions, and the Editor’s Notes, which are not to be found in any 
other editions. 
All done up in Cloth, Silk, Roan, or Morocco. 
HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, (Tates oF a GranpratueEr,) Scnoo. Copy, 
2 Tuck Vots. with CoLoureD Map, Bound, 10s, 


R, CADELL, Edinburgh, WHITTAKER & CQ, Zgndon, 





WORKS BY J. W. LUBBOCK, ESQ. 


CCOUNT of the ‘ Traité sur le Flux et Reflux 
de la Mer,’ of Daniel Bernouilli. Price 4s. 1830.—On the 
Theory of the Moon and = the Perturbations of oy Planets. 
> 1 bo 4s. 1835; price 4s. 1836; Part III. price 
—An Henientary. treatise ou the’ Computation of 
Eclipses and Occultations. 835.—On the Determi- 
nation of the Drgance of a Nyg from the re Barth, and the _— 
ments of its ( 835.—Remarks on the C 
tion of the Different ad of oT tisenen Knowledge. = os. 
1838.—An Elementary Treatise on the Tides. Price 3s. 1839. 
Charles Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 


In 2 vols. 12mo. price 15s. bound in cloth, 


HE PROGRESS of the NATION, in its 
, various SOC [AL and ECONOMICAL RELATIONS, from 
the of teas n ah Contary & to the sent Time. 


Lh . R. POR TER, Esq. R.8. 
Sections I. and Il.-POPULATION and PRODUCTIO 

Sections III. and I[V.—INTERCHANGE, and REV ENOE and 
EXPENDITURE. 

“It rarely falls to the lot of a reviewer to read a book so full 
of information, and so ee interesting, as the volume before 
us. Vast labour must have been bestowed upon it by Mr. Foster, 
who has collected from various sources the statistics of popula- 
tion and production, and with their help has presented such a 

icture of the progress of our nation, as must make every Briton’s 

eart swell with pride, and every philanthropist’ 's bosom beat 
with Pleasure.’ 

* These volumes, which are printed of an uniform size with 

the” CoMPANION TO THE ALMANAC, may considered as a 

vanmaaee Supplement to that work ; and they offer to the states- 

n, the commercial man. and to the general reader, the most 

condensed and authentic view of the present and recent state of 


the count 
London: Charles Knight & Co, 22, Ludgate-street, 


.NVELOPES, WARRANTED THE BEST 
THAT CAN BE MADR, Is. 6d. per hundred, or 15s. per 
1000; Envelopes black bordered, for mourning, 5s. per bendred 
—An extensive and elegant assortment of Envelope Cases, filled 
with Envelopes, from 8s. 6d. sprinted Invitation 1 and Return- 
thanks Notes, with gilt yon ls. 3d. per quire—Name-plate ele- 
ney engraved, and 100 of superfine cards printed, for 5s.— 
riting Papers of every description at wholesale prices—Super- 
fine Y ~« Post, 9s, 6d, per ream, or 6d. per quire, not Outsides— 
Note do. os. per ream, or 4d. per quire—An clegant assortment 
of Dressing Cases, ‘x7 8s. 6d. (fitted with razor-strop, comb, 
and shaving-brush,) to o geinace—Hals and Tooth frushe 
Toilet Bott es—Travellin riting Cases, Dispatch Boxes, We 
lington C; amy in russia and other leather, “a 15s. 6d.—Blotting- 
books ; ditto, with locks, 4s, 6¢d.—The most choice 
Selection of Bibles and Prayer Books in \cnden, The whole of 
the above articles 20 per cent. under any house in London.—To 
be had atSTOCKE — hy ‘8, 53, Quadrant, Regent-stree twe doors 
from Swan & Edgar's. Observe the Name and Num 


PATENT INVENTIONS. 
AUTION by 8S. MORDAN & Co.—To prevent 


much inconvenience and vexation, the trade and the 
public are respectfully soqnested, when purchasing any of the 
useful inventions manuiact tured b them, ~ observe that each 
article is stamped “ S, Mordan and Co. Makers. Loptee 5 this 
will ensure the pencil that will stand to its work. Leads of the 
proper size, Cedar Pencils of pure Cumberland Lead, Locks 
that defy the most ingenious thief, and every description of 
Pens, on the newest principle, 
S. Mordan & Co. also 9 rexpecifully inform the a poblic that, their 
Improved Universal P the 
ever invented ; its action is so ‘extreme! easy, ae friction of 
the slide havin been reduced from half a circle . a mere 
point, and the in i precoated from flowing to the fingers, so 
much complained of in others. 
Fountain Inks, mounted in ‘Gold or Silver, with a variety of 
colours, and fitted up in the most splendid taste and fashion— 
Rotary Inks for Desks or Travelling—Copying Machines for the 
nting-house, on a very improved principle— Medicine Chests. 
with the improved Stoppering— Patent Spherical-stoppered 
Smelling-Bottles, mounted in Gold and Silver, either with 
bayonet joint or screw tops, and of the most brilliant quiouse, 
y, 22, Castle-street, Finsbury, Londo 


ABINGTON’S ELIXIR of RHUBARB 
The many valuable properties this justly celebrated Me- 
dicine possesses, are too numerous for an advertisement ; but 
the thousands who labour under the afflicting diseases, arising 
rom Indigestion, such as Bilious and Nervous ) Headaches, Flas 
. Constipation, La » Gout, or Rhe' be 
thank ul to find so speedy y in the Elixir of enya 
which, having all’ the Co qualities of the Rhubarb Root, com- 
bined ‘with the active principles of other Vegetable Medicines, 
forms a compound that is unrivalles 
Sold in bottles, Is. tid. and 2s, sby Messrs. Barclay & Son, 
Farringdon-street ; King, pee bang 72, Queen-street, 
Cheapside; and all respectable Chemists. 
Babington’ 's Nervous Drops sold by the same Agents, 


OWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL.—This elegant, 
rant, and pellucid OIL is in universal high repute for its 
pa ES Restorative, Preservative, a ifying Properties. \t 
prevents Harr from falling off or "turning grey to the latest 
pores of life; changes grey hair to its original coLour; frees 
from scurf, and renders it beautifully SOFT, CURLY, and 
GLOSS Y. In dressing HAIR, it keeps it firm in the curl, un- 
weather, crowded rooms, the dance, or in the exer- 





























To Children, it is invaluable, as it lays a founda- 

tion wae . Beautiful head of Hair 
N.—Ask for ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL; and 
observ oy That each bottle is (with a Treatise on the Hair, 3ist 
Edition,) a - in a Wrapper, on which are their Names and 


Address in red, th 
ROWLAND & SON, 20, HATTON GARDEN. 
Counter-sign a ALEX. ROWLAND, 
The lowest price is 3s. 6d. ; the next price is 7s. ; family bottles 
containing fa small, 10s. 6d.; and double that size 2is. per 
tt! 
Impostors on their trash the GENUINE, and omit the “&” 
in the offering it for sale under the lure of being cheap. 








LLNUTTS’ FRUIT LOZENGES, for 
COUGHS, COLDS, SORE ZBROATS, HOARSENESS, 
&c. prepared solely from the BLACK CURRANT. 

In the above preparation the acidity of the Black Currant 
alone is introduced, and that in the highest degree of concen- 
tration. The Lozenges may therefore be strongly recommended 
(even to persons of the most delicate constitutions) in the above 
complaints, as they tend to allay inflammation and particularly 
to, Pamatas a free expectoration, Public speakers and singers 

find them of peculiar servics. , rhey have been also Te- 

markably useful in cases o in- 

creasing sale, for the last thirty, yous. of this article, notwith- 

to equal it, will sufficiently 

prove its decided superiority to all other preparations of a 
similar descriptio: a 

Be careful e ask for‘ ALLNUTTS’ Rus IT LOZENGES,” = 

ed only by the Proprietors, Allnutt & Son, Queen-stree 
ortsea. 


Sold in Boxes, at ls, 1d. ‘each, by i Patent Medicine rm 































































































































































































































































THE ATHENZUM 





Brockedon’s Passes of the Alps. 


109 beautiful Engravings, by Finden and others. 2 vols. medium 
4to. Published at 10/.; reduced to 3/. 13s. 6d. 


The Same, large paper, with proof Impressions. 
2vols. royal 4to. Pub. at 15/.; reduced to 5. 5s. 


The Same, large paper, India proof Impressions. 
2 vols. royaldto. Pub, at 20/.; reduced to 7/. Its. 


Flaxman’s Compositions from HoMER’s 


ILIAD and ODYSSEY. 75 beautiful Outlines. 2 vols, oblong 
folio. Pub. at 5/. 5s.; reduced to 2/. 10s, 


) Z&schylus. 26 Plates, oblong 
folio. Pub. at 2/. 12s. 6d.; reduced to 1. 5s. 


2g Hesiod. 3; Plates, oblong folio. 
Published at 2/. 12s. 6d. ; reduced to 1. 5s. 


nan’s Compositions of the 
a yf ny te 1 A Series of peaitiful, Designs, in the yee. 
ner o cien ‘u. ure. le le  aeey 
to ll. Ls., elegantly Celi bcund, thcbecse. re 


Flaxman’s Lectures on Sculpture, 


with 52 Plates and a fine Portrait, New Edition, enlarged; with 
an Unpnblished Lecture and Two Orations on Canova and 
inks ; also an Address, by Sir Richard Westmacott, R.A. 1.18. 


Murphy’s Arabian Antiquities of 
SPAIN. 100 highly-finished Line Engravings of the most re- 
markeble Remains of the Architecture, Sculpture, Paintings, 
and Mosaics of the Spanish Arabs, now existing in the Peninsula. 

em ti alace of Alhambra, the celebrated 
Mosque and Bridge of Cordova, the Royal Villa of Generaliffe, 
and the Casa de Carbon; with letter-press descriptions, atlas 
folio. Pub. at 42/.; reduced to 12/, 12s. Elegantly half-bound 
morocco, edges gilt. 


Stothard’s Monumental Effigies of 
GREAT BRITAIN. Selected from our Cathedrals & Church 

for the pu of preserving correct re 
Historical Illustrations extant, from the Norman Conquest to 
the Reign of Henry VIII. With Historical Descriptions and In- 
t on. Folio, 147 beautifully-finished Etchi: some 
highly illuminated, Pub. at 19/.; reduced to 8. 8s. Half-bd. 
morocco. 


Or on Large Paper, imperial folio, pub. at 287. ; 


reduced to 12/, 12s. 
Cotman’s Etchings of Architectu- 
UE REMAINS in various Counties of 


RAL and PICTUR 
England. but chiefly in Norfolk ; including also his Liber Studio- 
rum. With letter-press Descriptions. By T. Rickman, Esq. 
Architect. 2 vols. imperial folio ; containing 240 Etchings. Pub. 
at the rate of 24/.; reduced to 8/. 8s, Half-bound morocco. 


Cotman’s of the Se- 
PULCHRAL BRASSES in NORFOLK and SUFFOLK; with 
an Essay on Sepulchral Memorials, by Dawson Turner, Esq. 
New Edition, containing numerous additional Plates, and a new 
letter-press to the Brasses of Suffolk. Edited by Sir 8. R. Mey- 
Trick. ith 173 Plates, some illuminated. 2 vols. folio, 6. Gs. 


Or Large Paper, 2 vols. imperial folio, 82. 8s. 
Both half-bound morocco. 


Daniell’s Oriental Scenery. 1:0 Piates 
of the Architecture and Antiquities of Hind With letter- 
yen Descriptions. 6 vols. in three, folio. Pub. ut 18/. 18s. ; re- 

ced to 6l.6s. Elegantly half-bound morocco. 








esentations of the best 





Carter’s Specimens of Ancient 


SCULPTURE and PAINTING in ENGLAND; from the 
Earliest Period to the Reign of Henry VIII. With Historical 
and Critical Iustrations. by the late Francis Douce, Esq., Rich- 
ard Gough, Esq, and others. New an@greatly-improved Edi- 
tions, arranged in topographical order, Thd illustrated with ad- 
ditional Notes by Sir S. R. Meyrick, and other able Antiquaries. 
wie - lenge Enavevioss, many i wr T ire benetifall 

coloured, an e y-illumina wi . Roya! 
folio, reduced to 8/, 8s. half-bound morocco. - “3 


Carter’s Ancient Architecture of 
ENGLAND, illustrated by 109 large Co; plate Engravings, 
fon, Rectinn, ond. Dotall, New and eaeok tmproned’ Kaion. 

ion, S on, a . New an ion. 
By Joho Britton, Esq. F.3 vols. in one, royal folic 


S.A. &e. 2 vols. ii 5 b 
Pub. at 12/, 19s. ; now reduced te. Sl, be. haif-bound x 2. 
South 


Lewin’s Birds of New 
finished, like 


WALES. With 26 Plates, beautifully coloured. 
Third greatly-improved Edition, with an Index of 





Drawings. Th 
the Scientific Names and Synonymes to the present time. Folio. 
Pub. at 4/. 4s.; reduced to 2/, 2s., neatly half-bound morocco. 


Wilson’s American Ornithology, 
with a CONTINUATION by Charles Lucien Bonaparte. New 
and enlarged Edition, with above 100 Birds omitted in the ori- 

inal Work, valuable Notes, and a Life of the Author. By Sir 

illiam Jardine, Bart. 3 vols. 8vo. 363 res of s, beau- 
tifully colou (In the present highly-linished Copies, the 
Landscapes are likewise coloured.) Half-morocco, the top edges 
gilt, at the very reduced price of 4. 4s. 


HENRY G BOHN, 
4, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


Offers the following important Works (of which he has purchased the Editions), at very reduced Prices. They are all clean, perfect, and boariej 
in cloth, or half-bound morocco. Further particulars will be found in his Remainder-Catalogue, which may be had gratis. 





= 
Clarke’s Travels in various Coun- 
TRIES of EUROPE, ASIA, and AFRICA, particularly Russia, 
Tartary, Turkey, Greece, Egypt, the Holy Land, and Scandi- 
see gy Maps and Plates.’ 11 vols. 8vo. Pub. at 10/.; reduced 


Any of the latter Volumes may be had separately, at the rate 
of 10s. per volume. 

Of the QUARTO EDITION, Vols. IV. V. and VI. may be had 
a at 27s. per volume; or on Large Paper, at 3/. 3s. per 
volume. 


. 

Memoirs of Sir Jas. Mackintosh ; 
including his EARLY AUTOBIOGRAPHY, DIARIES, and 
CORRESPONDENCE. Edited by his Son. 2 vols. 8vo. fine 
Portraits. Pub. at 1/. 12s. ; reduced to l4s. 


Mackintosh’s History of the Re- 
VOLUTION in ENGLAND in 1688; with a SELECTION of 
his SPEECHES. (Above 900 pages.) Pub. at 3/.3s.; reduced 
to M. ls. . 

° 

Sir Francis Palgrave’s History 
of the RISE and PROGRESS of the ENGLISH COMMON- 
WEALTH during the ANGLO-SAXON PERIOD. 2 vols. 4to. 
Pub. at 3d. 3s.; reduced to W. 5s. 


Falconer’s Marine Dictionary. 


Enlarged by Dr. Burney. With 35 fine Engravings of Shipping. 
ito. Pub. at 41. 14s. 6d. ; reduced to WU, Ils. 6d, — 


Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters 


on ENGRAVERS. 2 vols. 4to. Pub. at 5i. 5s.; reduced to 
. os. 


THE NEW EDITION OF 


Walpole’s Private Correspon- 


DENCE; in which the Blanks are for the first time Glled up. 
Complete in 3 vols, 8vo. closely-printed. Just published at 
2l. 6s. ; reduced to I, ls. 


Bishop Porteus’s Complete Works. 


6 vols. 8vo. Pub. at 2/. 10s.; reduced to 1/. 5s. in gilt cloth. 


Garrick’s Private Correspon- 
DENCE, 2 vols. royal 4to. Pub. at 5/. 5s.; reduced to lM, ls. 


The Highland Society’s Etymo- 
LOGICAL GAELIC DICTIONARY. 2 vols. ato. Pub. at 71.7. ; 
reduced to 2, 5s. 


Memoirs of Cecil, Lord Burghley, 


now first published from the Originals, by the Rev. Dr. Nares. 
3 vols. 4to. fine Portraits. Pub. at 9s. 9s. ; reduced to 3/, 13s. 6d. 


Burmeister’s Manual of Entomo- 
LOGY, translated from the last German Edition, by W. E. 
Shuckard, M.E.S. &c. with considerable and important Addi- 
tions by the Author (communicated expressly for this Edition), 
and many Original Notes ae oe Translator. Illustrated with 
33 Engravings on Steel, in which are represented above 500 Sub- 
ects. 1 vol. 8vo. 650 pages. Reduced 
ound morocco. 


THE LATEST, BEST, AND CHEAPEST EDITION OF 


Thucydides. 


With an improved Text, variorum Notes, Indexes, and Chrono- 
logical Tables; especially adapted for School and College 
use, and at the same time a valuable Library Edition: cor- 
yoy and beautifully printed on fine wove paper, by A. J. 

alpy, 

THUCYDIDES, recensuit, Argumentiset Adno- 
tatione perpetua illustravit, Indices et Tabulas Chronologicas 
adjecit Franciscus Goeller. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait and Map. 
Pub. at LU. 4s., now reduced to 12s. 


rom I. 1s. to 15s. half. 


: 
Shakspeare and his Times : including 
the Biography of the Poet—Criticisms on his Genius and Writings 
—a new Chrenology of his Plays—and « History of the Manners, 
Customs, and Amusements, Superstitions, Poetry, and elegant 
Literature of his Age. By Nathan Drake. 2 vols. 4to. above 
1400 pages, with fine Portrait. Reduced from SJ. 5s. to 2. 2s. 


Or Large Paper, 2 vols. royal 4to, Reduced from 
71. 7s. to 3s. 38. Half-bound morocco. 


THE ORIGINAL AND SPLENDID QUARTO EDITION, 
WITH ALL THE PLATES. 


Forbes’s Oriental Memoirs: « nar- 
RATIVE of SEVENTEEN YEARS’ RESIDENCE in INDIA: 
embellished with 122 fine Engravings ; including all those ori- 

inally published with the Work, and 27 additional Views by 

Y. & wy Daniell. ‘The numerous Plates of Natural History are 
beautifully coloured. 4 vols. royal 4to. Pub. at 18/, 18s.; re- 
duced to si. 4s. in extra cloth boards. 

& In the present copics the colouring is decidedly superior 
to any hitherto sold, and the impressions of the Plates are 





remarkably fine. 








s 
Holbein’s Portraits of the Cony 
of HENRY the EIGHTH. A Series of exquisitely-beautiiy 
coloured Plates, engraved by Bartolozzi, Cooper, and other. 
with biographical letter-press, by Edmund Lodge, Esq, Im, 
ito. Pub. at 15/. 15s. ; reduced to Sl. 15s. 6d., elegantly halfay 
morocco, full gilt. 


Pugin’s Examples of Gothic 
ARCHITECTURE, selected from ANCIENT EDIPICgs in 
ENGLAND. 3 vols. 4to. with 225 Engravings by Le Keux, Pub, 
at 12/, 12s.; reduced to 7/. 17s. 6d. 


. = 
Goodwin’s Domestic Archi 
A Series of New Designs for MANSIONS, VILLAS, RECTORY. 
HOUSES, PARSONAGE-HOUSES — BAILIFF's, GARDRX. 
ER'S, GAMEKEEPER’S, and PARK-GATE LODGES ~pp. 
TAGES, and other Residences, in the Grecian, Italian, and 04 
English Style of Archi . with Specifications, Estimate, 
and Observations on the choice of Site. 2 vols, royal do,% 
Plates. Pub. at 5/. 5s.; reduced to 3/, 3s. 


Robinson’s Rural Architecture, 
A Series of DESIGNS for ORNAMENTAL COTTAGES; i 
96 Plates. Fourth Edition, in which Estimates are now for thy 
first time added. Royal d4to. Reduced from 41. 4s. to 9, 4 
half morocco, 








Gate Cottages, Lo 
PARK ENTRANCES, from the humblest to the c 
48 Plates, royal 4to. Reduced from 22, 2s. to 1/. 1s. 6d, 


Ornamental Villas: 


Reduced from 4/, 4s. to 2/. 5s, 


Vi Architecture: 
a Series of DESIGNS for the PAKSONAGE, the INN, SCHOOL. 
HOUSE, ALMS HOUSES, MARKET HOUSE, TOWN HALL, 
CHURCH, &c. In 41 Plates, royal 4to. Reduced to 1/, 4s, 


Farm Buildings, with ave 
to prove that the simplest forms may be rendered ornamentil 


by a proper disposition of the rudest materials. 56 Plates, 
sto. Meduced from 2/, 29, to Ml. Ils, 6d. ~— 


New Series of Designs 
for ORNAMENTAL COTTAGES and VILLAS; with Bat. 
mates; forming a Sequel to the above Works. 56 Plates: the 
Landscapes drawa on Stone by J. D. Harding and T 
Royal 4to, 2/. 2s. 


*,* All the above are neatly half-bound morocco, gilt labels 


on back and sides. 
Nicholscn’s 
Principles of Architecture; 


Containing the Fundamental Rules, Treatises on Arches, 
Mouldings, Spiral Lines, Foliage, and Shadows ; also the Fire 
Orders of Architecture, with a great variety of beautiful Ey 
amples, and Ornaments. _Iustrated with 213 tine Copperplats 
Engravings. Fourth Edition, with Additions. 3 vols, svo. Re 
duced from 3/, 3s. to 1. 16s. 


Completion of Britton’s Cathedrals. 


In 1 vol. 4to. printed uniformly with Mr. Britton's 
former Illustrations of English Cathedrals, 


The CATHEDRAL CHURCH of LINCOLN. 
16 very bighty-Aaishod Line-Ex Fazinns, bi Le Keax, ke..she 
t te ries Wild, w etter-press by 
PrittonE TP .S-A. * Medium 4to. reduced to 1, Ss royal dt. 
1d, Lis. 6d. 


Robson’s British Herald: an nian 
DICTIONARY of ARMORIAL BBARINGS. 3 vols. 4to. Be 
merous Plates. Pub. at 10/,; reduced to 3/, 10s. 


The most complete System of British Heraldry extant, com 
prehending all the Grants of Arms down to 1830, 


Moses’ Antique Vases, 
CANDELABRA, TRIPODS, LAMPS, PATER, URNS, 
and other Classical Ornaments. 


§ fi distinguished Collections. 170 Plates, several 
olbete! Sa Sane Small ato. Reduced from 3. &. 
to Ll. lls, Gd. Bound in embossed cloth. 


. = 

Dean Vincent’s History of the 
COMMERCE, NAVIGATION, and DISCOVERIES of, the 
ANCIENTS in the INDIAN OCEAN ; comprehending the Vor 

age of Nearchus from the Indus to the Euphrates, (incl 
Alexander's Expedition)—an Account of the first Navigation a+ 

tempted by Earvpeans in the Indian Occan; with an Appe 
by shop Horsiey_—The Periplus of the Erythrean Sea—an At 
count of the Discoveries of Marco Polo, Bartholomew Diaz, aod 
Vasco de Gama; with Dissertations on the termination of Gee 
phy of the East—On the Ancient Maps of the World—On the 
avigation and Compass of the Chinese—and on the Anciest 
lap of Fra. Mauro; with a General Index, Portraits, ant 


tellated 





| 
in a Series of 96 Plates. 

















ates. 2 vols. 4to. 1400 pages. Published at 4/. 4s., reduced @ 
Li. Ms. 6d, 





London: James Hocus, 4, Took’s Cou 
Booksel 


rt, Chancery Lane. Published ever y Saturday at th 
sellers and Newsvenders.—Agents: for ScoTLano, Messrs. Bell &'E 











BUM OFFICE, 14, Wellin: 
nbursh ; and D, Campbell, 








-street North, Strand, by Jonn Francis; and sold byall 
sgQw j—for IRELAND, J, mming, Dublin, 






















